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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
Scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In another part of THe Review Lord Roberts dis- 
cusses the difficulties and duties of the British Army. 
He sends us all a message for the New Year which no 
Englishman can ignore. Grave as is the future of 
Ulster, of the Church, of the Land, of Education, 
there is always at the, back of these problems the 
future of the Services. . All discussions as to the future 
of our institutions assume. we have a future to protect. 
This may seem obvious and simple; but it is to-day 
largely due to the devoted work and energy of Lord 
Roberts that this obyious and simple truth is kept 
freshly before us. We ask our readers in this New 
Year to turn first to Lord Roberts’s message and take 
it home to the imagination. Lord Roberts does not 
exaggerate. He speaks plain truth when he speaks of 
what our Army should be and do—of what ‘‘ the mili- 
tary forces of the British Eaery must be able to carry 
out if the Empire is to survive’ 


Lord Haldane, when last he spoke of national 
defence; put forward the curious argument that 
natiofial service would damage the regular forces. He 
said it would spoil recruiting. We wondered what 
ground he had for this statement. He argued from it 
as.from an assured base; but he did not attempt to 
show by what theories or figures he stood. Lord 

| Roberts, in his article this, week, definitely traverses 
F Lord Haldane’s' plea. Far from damaging the Regular 
“Atnty, natiqnal. service is its possible salvation-—a way 
in. which the. recruiting officer, will be able to fill up 
necessa ale. The authorities now, ‘as. .a.tast 
the Agymy as likeb profes- 
tter could the be. adve 
giving to. ‘our. young | men‘ taste ut 
aw 


sed than | | 


Mr. Lloyd George also has a New Year message 
for Englishmen. Mr. George’s New Year message 
was published in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’’ on Thursday. 
Like Lord Roberts’s message, it has to do with our 
national security. Mr. Lloyd George now stands defi- 
nitely forth as the head and front of the Radical faction 
which resents every penny expended on defence and 
armament. Cut down the Navy isi ships and men, is 
Mr. George’s message, and there will be less rates and . 
taxes for all. If we had not competed with other 
countries in defence, says Mr. George, ‘‘ the whole 
of the duties on tea, sugar, coffee, and cocoa could 
have been swept away, and the income tax reduced 
to twopence in the pound ’’. This is the bribe direct. 
We are glad to think there are yet electors in_ this 
coe who can be sickened by an appeal of this 

ind. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s message to the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’”’ 
is in the form of an interview. The interviewer 
shortly noticed a curious point as to Mr. George’s 
bribe. He seemed always to prefer in his cheeseparing 
to talk of rates, rather than of taxes. ‘‘ Why,’’ said 
his interviewer, ‘‘do you choose rates, rather than 
Imperial taxes for the purposes of comparison ’’? 
‘* Because ’’, answered Mr. George, “‘ the expendityre 
in rates brings it home to the people more effectually.?*- 
Less rates is a more effectual bribe than less 
taxes. 


Mr. Churchill’s estimates for the New Year will be 
critical for the future of our Navy. We are faced 
with two indisputable facts. We have weakened greatly. 
in the Mediterranean ; and our Pacific Dominions, led by 
New Zealand, have had to.conclude that in self-defence 
they must look to themselves in the Pacific waters. 
All our power has to be concentrated in the North Sea 
—clearly showing that in. the opinion of our naval 
the British Navy is only strong enoughefer : 
home. At this perilous time a noisy 
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No graver or clearer warning could reach us than 
the sudden change of naval policy in New Zealand. 
New Zealand has faced in steady earnest the 
problem of the Navy. First the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, realising that a divided power was weaker than 
a power united, handed over to the British Government 
the ship we welcomed home a few days ago. But this 
policy now becomes impossible. The British naval pro- 
gramme as at present arranged does not allow for 
guarding the Pacific. New Zealand must look to the 
Pacific in self defence. The Pacific Dominions are 
driven to look to their home waters. This does not 
imply any falling away from the ideal of co-operation. 
These Pacific ships will, when wanted, be at the 
command of the British Government. 


The year opens without any step being made towards 
a settlement of the Home Rule problem. Naturally, 
the Unionist leaders put Ireland first among the issues 
of the year. The necessity to find a solution of the 
Home Rule problem is instant. Lord Curzon reminds 
us—Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Austen Chamberlain also 
take this for their message in ‘‘ Our Flag ’’—that 
within this present year we shall be ‘‘ confronted with 
the greatest catastrophe that will have befallen the 
United Kingdom for 250 years—nramely, the prospect of 
civil war’’. It is the duty now of all Unionists to 
resolve, fully realising what this resolution means, that, 
if the Government goes forward with the Home Rule 
Bill without consulting the country, they will loyally 
support the refusal of Ulster to submit. 


Mr. Asquith, in his message for the New Year, pins 
his political future to the land. His party, he declares, 
has a policy for the land and an organisation to run 


it. The message grotesquely reads as though the © 


Radicals were the first of all political parties to realise 
that the land was a national problem. Mr. Asquith 
follows Mr. Lloyd George. 
pretence that the ‘‘ Tories ’’ have not, and have never 


had, a land policy, that the Tory land policy is vague | 


talk. 


It was inevitable, of course, that Mr. Lloyd George 
should ridicule the Tory land policy. It was almost 
inevitable that he should misrepresent it. But it is 
absurd of him to pretend that it is still in nubibus, 
and imitated from his own. The Tory land policy was 
in existence before the Chancellor’s Land Committee 
began to collect their evidence. He must know the 
dates of the Unionist Bills, since the Government is 
responsible for their defeat. 


Mr. Lloyd George had distinctly the worst of his 
encounter with the Duke of Sutherland. He first 
railed at large against landowners for driving tens 
of thousands of poor men off their land, and accused 
them of turning profitable farm lands into deer forests. 
The Duke offered him land, and the Chancellor con- 
sidered the offer for six weeks. Finally he refused 
on the ground that the price was excessive, and sug- 
gested that the Duke might prefer to keep the letter 
private. Mr. George’s answer, by the way, was a 
tissue of inaccuracies. Mr. Lloyd George put the area 
of the Duke’s Scottish estates at 1,700,000; they are 
in fact 923,400 acres—an exaggeration worthy to rank 


It is now a stock Radical | 


beside the ‘‘ Dartmoor Shepherd’’ and the ‘“‘ Little | 


Tailor of Cardiff’. As to Mr. Lloyd George’s excuse 
that the price of the land is excessive, is 22s. 6d. per 
acre too much for land capable of supporting men 
and houses? 


The land, of course, as Mr. Lloyd George has now 
discovered, is not capable of being used for any such 
purpose. Much of it is, always has been, and always 
will be, useless for anything but forest; neither tens 
of thousands nor yet ten men have been dishoused for 
sport. The uprooting of contented peasant homes to 


please a millionaire Duke and his sporting whims is a fig- | 


ment of Mr. George’s uninformed imagination. Brought 


to bay at this point he flies off into irrelevancies as to 


the valuation, but here again the Duke has no difficulty 
in meeting him. The Duke of Sutherland has proved 
the landowners’ case to the hilt. He has compelled 
Mr. Lloyd George to admit that ‘‘ forest ’’’ land has 
not the value which Mr. George has put upon it in his 
speeches. 


It is unfortunate that the decision of the Government 
not to be represented at the Panama Exhibition has not 
been more calmly accepted. Business must suffer, as 
we pointed out a week ago; but there are grave inter- 
national reasons why business must in this instance 
come «alter policy. Agitation for a reversal of the 
decision announced by Sir E. Grey only increases the 
difficulties of our position, Much mischief is being 
done by dark hints of the Exhibition authorities as to 
‘secret and sinister ’’ ententes among the European 
Powers to boycott the Panama Canal and to damage 
America. 


Lord Hardinge’s advice to India to accept the South 
African Commission on the Indian question is wise. 
In all probability the Commission will do its work 
impartially, and will secure the abolition of the policy 
of petty irritation which inflamed the Indians in Natal; 
in any case, it is never wise to protest that a body of 
men is prejudiced unless proof can be advanced of the 
allegation. The Commission have begun well, but it 
will be for the Union Government to settle the difiiculty 
by altering the laws in the end if a permanent con- 
cordat is desired. 


The reunion of the territories of Northern and 
Southern Nigeria under the control of Sir Frederick 
Lugard, is an event of some importance in the British 
tropics. Sir Frederick first took up the work of official 
administration in 1899, after the foundation of British 
Nigeria by Sir Taubman Goldie and the officials of the 
Royal Niger Company. Under Sir Frederick the colony 
made rapid progress, and it has never looked back. 
Its trade, in these days of the boom in tropical pro- 
ducts, is considerable ; its railways are growing rapidly ; 
and its old reputation for unhealthiness—twelve months 
was said to kill every European except the Scot: 
the Scot was said to require two years—is becoming 
a memory. 


Equally at Dublin and at Leeds the labour troubles 
seem likely to end in a gradual defeat of the strike 
without any definite settlement. In Dublin the men 
are creeping back to work, leaving Mr. Larkin to 
rely more and more on wasters for whom “ bags of 
gold” are a critical argument. Nothing could be worse 
for Dublin industry than the course events are taking. 
Mr. Larkin’s management of the struggle has in these 
last weeks been miserably foolish. A frank admission 
of defeat would be better for his authority and for the 
men who have trusted him so long. At Leeds the strike 
has failed from start to finish. The men at Leeds, 
their first attack having missed, should immediately 
have realised that with the whole city against them 
they were outmatched. They should have come to 
terms last week when terms were offered. Many of 
the strikers must now inevitably lose their places ; and 


it will be the general opinion of the city that their places 
are filled by better men. 


As ironical comment on the waste and agony of these 
labour struggles, we read in a list of figures published 
by the Board of Trade that over half-a-million work- 


_ people have in the last year received an increase of 
| wages—that of this half-a-million only two thousand 


obtained the increase by striking. The year’s strikes 
have led only to a general increase of poverty, misery 
and ill-feeling. The workers’ real advantages have been 
won by negotiation and through conciliation boards— 
won by workers who respected their contracts and 
dealt fairly by their employers. 


Another hard case of the Insurance Act contributor 
has appeared. This contributor is not on any insurance 
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company or friendly society’s list, which means that 
his payments are credited to him at the Post Office, 
and that he is entitled to draw out what has been put 
in, and no more. This, in fact, is not an insurance in 
the usually understood sense of the word, but a deposit 
which may be drawn on in the event of illness to the 
amount of the contributions. This particular contributor 
and his employer have paid all the contributions 
required by the Act, but he has now received notice that 
as the amount is insufficient to meet the due proportion 
of the yearly charges for medical benefit, he is sus- 
pended from medical benefit until further notice. But 
he is still to continue his weekly contributions—from 
which he will get nothing. 


‘“ninepence for fourpence”’, 


So far from getting 
Nor, ap- 


he does not get fourpence for fourpence. 


parently, do any other of the Post Office depositors | 
po 


under the Insurance Act. There 


are four hundred | 


thousand depositors who cannot get fourpence for | 


They get what the Commissioners think is 


fourpence. 
” of their fourpence; the rest is 


a ** proper proportion 


swallowed up in sanatoria, which they do not want | 


and in administrative expenses. 
tributor insured in the Post Office was admittedly hard, 
but this decision has made it impossible. 
be curious to see what answer the Government make 
to Mr. Arthur Lee, who has brought this case forward. 


‘The New Year’s Honours List is remarkable for 
the fact that there are five new Peers. Jt may be as 
well to say at once that none of them are Liberal 
M.P.s.’? Thus the ** Westminster Gazette ’’ began its 
Notes of the Day ’’ on January 1. We wonder, 
What is the exact significance of the words we have 
ventured to italicise for the ‘‘ Westminster ’’? Do these 
words mean that, at any rate, the stigma of accepting 
a seat in the Upper House attaches to no Liberal M.P. ? 
But if not, what do they mean? 


Yet, reading further, we might gather that it is not 
altogether a stigma on a man, even on a Liberal, to be 
made a Peer; for we are told that Mr. Bryce, by general 
agreement, has ‘‘amply earned his distinction”’. 
Really, we submit, the Government and the papers that 
voice the Government cannot have it both ways about 
Peerages; it cannot be a creditable distinction for a 
Liberal to be made a member of the House of Lords 
and a creditable distinction for a Liberal not to be made 
a member of the House of Lords. 


Sir Archibald Geikie is included in the Honours List. 


He receives the Order of Merit ; and thereby the Order | 


is increased in honour. Sir Archibald Geikie’s record 
is long and splendid indeed. He entered the Geologi- 
cal Survey nearly sixty years ago, and it is upwards of 
fiftv-six vears since his first work was printed—‘ The 
Story of a Boulder; or, Gleanings from the Note-book 
of a Field-Geologist ’’. There are few men of any age 
or land who have read so closely and curiously as he 
‘““the painful riddle of the earth’’. We can all offer 
to Sir Archibald Geikie our homage. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton’s scheme for another Antarctic 
expedition is hazardous and bold. The South Pole is 
merely an incident of his plan. He intends to cross 
the Antarctic continent from sea to sea. This means 
a journey twice as long as the journey to the Pole, 
covering new ground at every step. This expedition 
is planned on the heroic scale. 


The meetings of the Incorporated Society of Musi- 


cians would pass unnoticed were it not that they some- | ; , 
| has been reprinted in a delightful form. 


times occur in London at a season when many foreign 
musicians are present. 
seem a little strange, but the music provided is unfor- 
tunately of a sort with which they are only too familiar. 
Mr. Norman O’Neill’s lecture on theatre music was un- 
intentionally comic. We were told absolutely nothing 
of a really great subject. One would have thought that 
Matthew Locke, Henry Purcell and Arne had done 
nothing in their day. 


The lot of the con- | 


We shall | 


Mr. O'Neill told us he had once composed some 
music for a romantic drama, and this was afterwards 
used for a Shakespeare play. No one noticed that 
anything was wrong. Mr. O’Neill blames the audi- 
ence, but what of the music? Our foreign friends 
probably did not hear the lecture, and certainly few of 
them would understand it. But many attended the 
concert on Wednesday, and if a hall crowded with the 
Incorporated ones gave the impression that the sort of 
music they heard was what an average London au- 
dience likes, they will have a sad story to tell when 
they get home. We may tell them before they leave 
to-night that such rubbish would not attract twenty 
people, apart from the Incorporated persons themselves. 


The Censor of Plays is to be abolished. He has made 
himself ridiculous in the past, and it is only a super- 
stition that of late years he has served some good ends, 
such as preventing us going to war or getting on 
strained terms with a foreign potentate insulted on the 
London boards. But just as we were about to abolish 
him, he turns into Mr. George Street; and we really 
cannot think of abolishing Mr. Street, for he has dis- 
tinction, taste, literature. What now will Mr. Street 
make of the Puritans, and the Puritans of Mr. Street? 


Looking back on the literary work of the past year 
in England, a few books stand out distinct enough 
from the mass of print good, indifferent, and bad. 
In fiction of course the completion of the English 
translation of M. Romain Rolland’s ‘* Jean Chris- 
tophe’’ is a work by itself. The fourth volume, 
and particularly ‘‘ The Burning Bush ”’ episode therein, 
has, beyond dispute, greatness. It is certainly from 
no wish to belittle the work of English fiction of the 
day that we say there is no one among the rising and 
active novelists here to put beside the author of ** Jean 
Christophe ”’. 


But Mr. Thomas Hardy gathered together and 
republished ere the year was over, in book form, 
various “‘ fugitive’’ sketches and short stories, and 
that consoled our English pride. It is true those 
sketches and stories are none of them actually of 
to-day ; but genius and the master artist marked every 
page, and are with us to-day intent on another medium 
—as the poem in this issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
shows. In ‘‘ A Brief Interlude ’’, for example, in that 
collection of Mr. Hardy’s—‘‘ A Changed Man, The 
Waiting Supper, and Other Tales ’’—was the strange 
spell, the extraordinary and wizard invention, which 
long since held us in ‘* The Return of the Native’’, 
‘* The Mayor of Casterbridge ’’, and other works of a 
grand series. 


In poetry, then, we still have a great mind working. 


To these the proceedings may | 


Besides, the year closed with an experiment of rare 
merit and interest by Dr. Bridges. There are people 
who frankly own they cannot appreciate the Poet 
Laureate’s work—people, too, of taste and education. 
They should try to find time to study more closely his 
shorter poems—not a moment of that time will be mis- 
spent. Of other poets, Mr. Masefield has published 
work of singular vigour and of fire. Perhaps at times it 
seems to have too palpable a design on us—which a 
very great poet said poetry should never have— 
but Mr. Masefield’s vigour and earnestness are 
undoubted. 


Mr. Ralph Hodgson’s poem, ‘‘ A Song of Honour,” 
It has magical 


lines—like his ‘‘ Eve’’, ‘‘ The Missel Thrush’’, and 
other lyrics of his; and after nine years or so of com- 
_ parative neglect this poet is slowly coming into fairly 
| general recognition. His first little volume found not 

a large number of readers; but perhaps he, like a 

brother poet, looking over his lines, enjoyed the 
solitary reperception and repercussion of what is 
| fine 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE POWERS IN 10914. 


HE year which has seen the Powers’ wild rush 
to increase their armaments leaves the European 
situation easier than it has been since Austria 
re-opened the Eastern question five years ago. This 
is because the prolonged Balkan crisis has shifted 
the point of danger from the relations between France 
and Germany, which are ready for war, to the rela- 
tions between Ausiria and Russia, which are not ready 
for war. But we must not for a moment flatter our- 
selves all danger in the East has passed away, or that 
any one of the Powers is in a mood to relax its pre- 
parations against war. There is not the least real 
sign of such a thing ; and Great Britain commits suicide 
if it deceives itself in this matter. 

It may be useful to touch on the position of the 
five great Continental Powers at the present time. 
To begin with France; here the activities of the 
Doumergue Ministry are a matter of deep concern both 
to Britain and to Russia. For ten years Britain has 
given France diplomatic support in Europe, and she 
has no reason to regret her action. In this country 
loyalty to the entente is as strong as ever. French 
opinion will have a chance of expressing itself at the 
next elections. The year 1913 witnessed such a re- 
vival of French patriotism that the present Govern- 
ment may seem doomed to fail at the polls. But it 
must be remembered that M. Caillaux and his friends 
offer the elector the promise of a quiet life, always an 
attractive thing to the bourgeois peasantry, and 
especially just now when the glamour of three years 
service is beginning to wear off. France under her 
present Government would enjoy the stagnation of 
reactionary Radicalism at home, and in foreign affairs 
would say ditto to Germany in return for concessions 
in Syria. That the adoption of such a policy would 
swiftly lead to a presidential crisis is a point on which 
no one in France cares to lay stress. Ever since 1789 
the French have lived on the crust of a political vol- 
cano, but it is not considered discreet to refer to the 
fact. The good side of the situation is that as the 
forthcoming elections will be fought on foreign policy 
they will rouse more interest than any elections since 
1870. Already there has come into existence a party 
of concentration led by M. Briand, which includes some 
of the most honoured names in France. We shall 
have occasion to refer to its campaign in the near 
future. 

In Germany the outburst over the Kaiser’s inter- 
view and the heavy Red poll at the last elections have 
caused the bureaucracy to take steps to conciliate 
public opinion. The German Foreign Office has been 
unusually prolific of information about its Near Eastern 
policy. Germany is working for peace, partly because 
Near Eastern adventures contradict her traditions, 
partly because the regeneration of Turkey means 
orders for German firms, to say nothing of posts for 
German officers. The Government’s attempt to con- 
ciliate the people has met with one great success and 
one great misfortune. The success is the passage of 
the Armaments and Taxation Bills combined with the 
strong Socialist tendency towards a less revolutionary 
attitude; the misfortune is the disgust of the officer 
class with the movement towards a civilian Govern- 
ment. Zabern came at a bad time and caused an 
explosion. The Imperial Chancellor handled the affair 
with much skill and, strong in the Emperor’s confi- 
dence, let both sides abuse him while he went his way. 
But the episode has revealed the weakness of 
Germany’s internal organisation. It is not clear 
whether her rulers intend to rely on votes or on 
swords. 

In Austria neither votes nor swords count for much. 
Since the Emperor broke the Hungarian coalition his 
power has been growing, and his instrument is the 
bureaucracy. Working, as all Hapsburgs work, for 
the interests of his dynasty he has established friendly 
relations with his heir, and the political atmosphere 
of the monarchy has been tranquillised by the fact. 


| But although old quarrels appear to be dying out the 
situation is far from easy. The Austrian problem, 
which is at the same time foreign and domestic, con. 


Slavs. Things have gone badly for Austria during 
the past twelve months. Her control over Servia, 
once almost absolute, has now nearly vanished; 
Roumania, which has consistently worked hand in hand 
with Austria since 1878 has now renewed friendly 
relations with Russia; and though Austrian influence 
is now paramount at Sofia the weakness of King 
Ferdinand’s position and the exhaustion of his country 
renders this fact of little diplomatic value. One thing 
is certain; the growth of Slav national sentiment 
across the Danube makes it imperative for Vienna to 
take up some more definite attitude towards the Slavs 
in the Monarchy. It is impossible to hurry things in 
Austria, and no one knows it better than the Emperor, 
But there are some problems which are made all the 
nore difficult by delay, and this Southern Slav ques- 
tion is one of them. It is five years since Bosnia was 
annexed, but the status of the new province has not 
yet been regularised. In Croatia the situation is 
admittedly intolerable. An end must be put to the 
system under which the Agrarian Diet is never allowed 
to transact business because the majority is hostile 
to the Government. It is tempting to say that 
the way out of the difficulty is to put the Slavs on a 
level with the Germans and the Magyars, and to turn 
Austria into a triple instead of a dual monarchy. But 
any such attempt will be fought to the death by the 
Magyars, who believe that their influence depends on 
the subjection of the Slavs. In the long run the 
Crown will doubtless get its way, but the Magvyars 
won extremely good terms in 1867, they will certainly 
stand up for their rights, and the present condition 
of affairs was not called into being, like the Austrian 
constitution, by the mere fiat of the Crown, but was 
established as the result of a formal compact. Gossip, 
of which there is always plenty in Austria-Hungary, 
asserts that it is intended to conciiiate the Slavs, even 
at the cost of estranging the Magyars—a decision 
attributed to the propagandist aims of the clericals, 
whose influence with the Heir-Apparent is admittedly 
great. At present we can only note that Budapest 
has reached an agreement with the Serbo-Croats over 
the language question on the railways, and that there 
appears to be some prospect of a return to constitu- 
tional Government in Croatia. But the situation re- 
quires careful watching, for the failure of the Crown 
to deal with the Slavs might turn Austria into a 
second Turkey. 

In Italy Signor Giolitti, the ablest opportunist in 
Europe, is still absolute master of the situation. The 
Parliament elected under a greatly extended franchise 
has met and has distinguished itself by exceptional 


| has brought a lower class into public life. 


disorder. Apparently the lowering of the franchise 
The Italian 
national consciousness has been more or less satisfied 
by the conquest of Tripoli and the occupation of 
Rhodes and other islands, and Signor Giolitti has 
managed so well that, in defiance of average Italian 
opinion, he has co-operated with Austria over Albania. 
The agreement under which the two Powers respec- 
tively recognise each other’s predominant interests in 
the two halves of the country was concluded shortly 
after the disaster in Abyssinia had reduced Italian 
prestige to its lowest, at a time when Italian statesmen 
were desperately anxious to make their country respect- 
able again. That its terms should have been faithfully 
observed now, when Italy’s star has risen and Austria’s 
has waned, is eloquent of the Prime Minister’s 
authority. The relations between Italy and France 
have again improved, and the return of some British 
battleships to the Mediterranean has perhaps re- 
affirmed Italian friendship with Britain, though agita- 
tion in Malta still receives too much encouragement 
from Sicily. In domestic affairs the enfranchisement 


of a great number of Catholic peasants, and the 
support given by them under priestly direction to the 
Government of the day, has revived the question of 


cerns the attitude of the Monarchy to the Southern ° 
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an agreement with the Vatican. Something has again 
been heard of Bismarck’s old suggestion that the 
Italian Law of Guarantees should receive international 
sanction, but it is still too soon for any strong steps 
to be taken though anti-clericalism is on the wane. 

Of Russia there is as usual little to say. The 
Government, which was at one time believed to contem- 
plate an offensive step against Turkey in conjunction 
with the Balkan States, has been content with its 
diplomatic successes, and has not even raised the 
Dardenelles question. The fourth Duma has proved 
rather less tame than was anticipated, and may cause 
trouble, but the prime issue of Russian domestic 
politics is the doubt that continues to hang over the 
succession to the Throne. 


INCITING THE ARMY. 


E have lately been accused by a print which 
affects to voice the War Office of inciting the 

Army to rebel against the Government in the Ulster 
The accusation is couched in violent and foolish 


crisis. 
language. It has been quoted with joy in various Irish 
papers. It is, of course, quite untrue. The very last 


thing which we or any loyal subject would think of 
doing is to incite the Army to disobey orders. It is 
unthinkable; it recalls the days when, during the war 
in South Africa, the open and avowed Irish disloyalists, 
now in league with the Government party, were trying 
to tamper with the troops. 

It is our duty to call attention to the events of the 
day, to comment on them, to record facts, and indicate 
their probable effect. The Government have threa- 
tened to compel the submission of Ulster by force. By 
so doing they put an unreasonable strain upon the 
discipline of the Army. There are many soldiers who 
will not fight against their fellow citizens in Ulster. 
The charge of inciting implies that no soldier would 
question the order to fire on his fellow-countrymen 
were it not for the promptings of meddlesome poli- 
ticians. It seems almost necessary to point out that 
soldiers are human beings like the rest of us. They 
have their own opinions, their own sentiments, and 
their own convictions. The Army is not ignorant of 
the state of things in Ireland. Many of the men in the 
ranks have formed their opinions on Home Rule from 
their own experience. Those regiments which have 
been stationed in Ireland are better informed of the 
value of ‘‘ Hibernian’’ loyalty than the partisan Liberal 
politician who has never crossed St. George’s Channel. 
The Army is persistently singled out for Nationalist 
abuse. The private soldier has no chance to reply to 
the scurrilous attacks which have been made on his 
courage and his honour, but no man in his senses can 
doubt that they have struck home. The following 
extracts from a Nationalist newspaper, ‘‘ The Tip- 
perary Star’’, during the manceuvres in Ireland this 
autumn are a good enough example :— 

‘* Tommies by the thousand have been in our midst 
during the past couple of weeks. . . . The beer flowed, 
and also the profanity, and on Sunday night, as on 
week nights, Tommy rolled home maudlin, taking an 
occasional mud bath, to the intense amusement of the 
onlooking mere Irish. . . . One felt pity mingled 
with contempt for the little wretches as they cowered 
in their rain-sodden tents. Nothing warlike or im- 
pressive about them, one could easily imagine the poor 
creatures fleeing in terror from Boer or German. . . . 
Rifles, indeed, would scarcely be needed. Flypaper 
would surely suffice to capture the greater part of the 
little ‘ Yorks’ and ‘ Berks’. . . . Poor little kiddies, 
poor little toy soldiers. . . . When the cannons boom 
in earnest what use can those little, short-sighted, 
physically unfit creatures be? ”’ 

It is not surprising to read in ‘‘ The Regiment ’’ a 
few days later, ‘‘ This is about miore than flesh and 
blood can endure. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the temper of the troops is rising.’’ 

These are facts which speak for themselves. We 
have called attention to the effect which the alliance 


between the Government and the Nationalist party has 
had upon discipline in the Army. For this we are 
accused by ignorant partisans of inciting the Army to 
mutiny! We have, of course, merely recorded facts. 
It is the Government who, by their disastrous pro- 
posals, are disturbing the foundations upon which 
military discipline rests. They are exciting to rebel- 
lion. The Army may be asked to champion the cause 
of men who describe them as ‘‘ England's hireling 
murderers ’’—‘‘ armed robbers of English money- 
lenders’’. They may be ordered to shoot down the 
inhabitants of the one part of Ireland which has been 
steadfastly loyal to the Crown which they serve and 
the flag under which they fight. They may be ordered 
to fire on men who march under the Union Jack to the 
tune of the National Anthem. Many of them will 
refuse. We have not asked them to do so and shall 
not ask them. As Sir Edward Carson said at Man- 
chester, neither he nor any of the leaders of the 
Unionist party have asked the Army to disobey their 
orders. If soldiers refuse to shoot down the loyalists 
in Ulster on the ground that such an order conflicts 
with a higher duty which they owe to their fellow- 
countrymen, the blame rests with the Government. 
Such a conflict between conscience and discipline 
should never be imposed upon the Army. We should 
fail in our duty to the public did we not point out the 
consequences which have followed and will follow 
the actions of the Government. On the other hand, we 
attach little value to the essays on the legal position 
of the soldier at the time of civil war which have lately 
been printed. Prominence has been given to the fact 
that at Common Law the soldier is in exactly the same 
position as the civilian in respect of the amount of 
violence he may use in putting down riot or insurrec- 
tion. It has been rightly stated that obedience to 
a superior officer is no justification on a charge of mur- 
der or manslaughter unless there were reasonable 
ground for belief that the degree of force used was 
necessary in the circumstances. But apparently it has 
escaped notice that the Riot Act provides for such an 
emergency. In the case of a riot or civil commotion, 
after the lapse of one hour from the:reading by a magis- 
trate of the proclamation set out in the Riot Act, the 
Act operates as a statutory indemnity for the benefit of 
all who are concerned with putting down the riot. In 
such case the military would no longer be required to 
justify the amount of violence used, even although loss 
of life resulted. The Riot Act is a complete defence. 
There would be no case to go to the jury. The sug- 
gestion is therefore unfounded that in the event of civil 
war in Ulster the soldiers might be faced with the 
alternative of civil prosecution for murder or a military 
court martial for disobedience to orders. 

There is, moreover, a_ general disposition to 
measure the difficulties presented by civil war in 
Ulster by the strict letter of legal formula. We are 
so accustomed to ‘‘ the rule of law ’’ that we are apt 
to forget the axiom that all law rests upon force. Re- 
course to civil war replaces the law by that force 
upon which it depends. Society is resolved into its 
primitive elements. Legal distinctions lose their sig- 
nificance. Every patriot becomes a law breaker. To- 
day in Ireland treason to the Government is almost 
synonymous with loyalty to the Crown. Such con- 
siderations prevail in the Army as in every other class 
of the community, and it is folly to ignore the fact. 
That so distinguished a soldier as General Richardson 
has taken command of the Ulster Volunteer Force is 
of itself an intimation of the strong feeling which exists 
in the Service. Sir Edward Carson is daily receiving 
offers to join the Ulster Volunteers from officers both 
on the active and the retired list. Some have already 
resigned their commissions and gone over to Ireland 
to help in the military training. It is known that in 
one regiment the colonel and all the officers have 
informed the War Office that if they are ordered to 
take their men to fight against Ulster they will resign 
their commissions. There is no reason to suppose that 
this is an isolated instance. In years to come, when 


the present crisis is a matter of history, there will 
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doubtless be discovered the parallel to a memorable | 
In 1893 Lord Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief | 


letter. 
of the troops in Ireland wrote to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army : 
—‘‘ The general belief in the North is that our troops, 
if ordered to fire on men who will meet them with 
shouts of ‘God save the Queen’, will fire over them. 

. If ever our troops are brought into collision with 
the loyalists of Ulster, and blood is shed, it will shake 
the whole foundations upon which our Army rests to 
such an extent that I feel that our Army will never be 
the same again. Many officers will resign to join 


Ulster, and there will be such a host of retired officers | 
in the Ulster ranks, that men who would stand by the | 


Government, no matter what they did, will be worse 

than half-hearted in all they do. No army could stand 

such a strain upon it.”’ 
This was true in 1893. 


It is true to-day. Political 


tactics may require that the facts shall be kept from | 


the nation. Statesmanship forbids it. It is the solemn 
duty of those who know the truth to warn the country 
of the collapse of discipline in the Army which is 
impending. 


KIKUYU, 

S the Church of England intent at the present moment 

on putting itself at the complete mercy of the hard- 
ened gang of politicians who are now out, openly 
and savagely, to break it up and carry off its property 
for booty? To judge by the amazingly unfortunate 
and ill-timed quarrel raging in the daily Press over 
Kikuyu, the Church might really be in the mood to 
do away with itself, or at least do away with its 
property and power. 


Zanzibar and the supporters of the Bishops of Uganda 
and Mombasa. 


for a truce till the Conference has met in London and 
tried to reach a settlement. But, if we may say so, 
even they do not appear to see—at least they do not 
say—why a truce at this time is so absolutely essential. 

The point is that the Church of England is preparing 
to rend itself in twain at the time when, of all times 
in her history, it is supremely necessary she should 
be one and indivisible. She, or the entire body of 
the disputants on both sides, seem quite to have forgot 
—and, frankly, we do believe many of these disputants 
have forgot—that there is a Bill in a very advanced 
stage in Parliament which is meant to smash the 
Church; and which, if not defeated, probably will 
smash the Church. 

The Church is acting to-day exactly, precisely as 
Ulster would act if the followers of Sir Edward Carson 
broke up into two hostile camps and declared war to 
the knife against each other. The result of such a 
division would naturally be the triumphant passing of 


and subjection of Ulster: and we may add that most 
outsiders, even many of those who now support the 


The Bishop of Southwark and the | 
Bishop of Queensland, for example, have just declared | 


| Minister already. 


loyal North, would naturally and pardonably say in 
such an event ‘‘ It serves Ulster right ’’. | 

What would happen to Ulster if it broke into two | 
angry, bitter parties will, to a dead certainty, happen 
to the Church if it does not at once cease this disas- | 
trous controversy and join up against the common foe | 
—against the unholy band of disloyalists and Dis- | 
establishers which is keen for its overthrow and raven- 
ing for its property. A house divided against itself 
may stand for a little while, but not so the house when 
a powerful and hostile force is battering its walls. 

The Kikuyu quarrel, fed from day to day with fresh 
fuel brought—-as the columns of the Times has shown 
all this week—by dreadfully efficient stokers, can only 
be kept under by the great authorities in the Church 
promptly persuading their supporters of the reckless- 
ness of the thing at this season. Radicals and Non- 
conformists are hardly able to hide their glee over the 
dispute. 


It is, indeed, as happy an event to them as | 


Man. 


it would be to the Ancient Hibernians if the Orange 
Lodges suddenly broke out into a hot argument, split 
in two sections, and forthwith, forgetting all about 
Home Rule, brought to bear against each other the 
drill and earnest preparation of months past meant to 
defeat Home Rule. 

It is quite true that one or two leaders in the Church 
have preached the peace which is traditional at this 
season, but we fear this of itself is of little or no avail, 
We cannot help thinking that it would be much 
more to the point at this moment to preach war; to 
raise a fiery cross, but to raise it against the common 
enemy, who is even now making ready his deadly 
political engines for his final assault on the Church. 
If this is done with great resolution and at once, 
we need not share the gloomy fears of those who 
think that the Church, anyhow, will be destroyed 
by this dispute. 

We fear nothing of the kind. It is lugubrious 
nonsense, and it argues an ignorance of history and 
of great institutions. The dispute, of course, is most 
formidable; and some on both sides, some of the 
_ablest, are in dead earnest. But the Church is one 
| of those human institutions—there are others like it— 
_ which is in far greater danger when it sleeps the sleep 

of peace than when it wakes to war. Some people will 
_ find in this a paradox, others may be offended by it 
as a wicked sentiment. But it is a known, proven 
fact of history and of human nature. 

Therefore we need not fear to thrash out this Kikuyu 
question thoroughly. It must be done. But let us 
have some little measure of discretion as to the moment 
we select for doing it. To select this moment for our 


| hot debate appears an act of insensate folly. 
We notice that two or three | PP y 


notable peace makers, or at least truce makers, have at | 
length appeared on the scene, and suggest a cessation | 
of hostilities between the supporters of the Bishop of | 


THE MINISTER AS MARTYR. 


HERE is a story that Gladstone was once con- 
sulted as to the wording of a memorial to 
Disraeli. The inscription suggested was ‘‘ Twice 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom ’’; but Glad- 
stone said critically, ‘‘ I don’t see much point in the 
numeral. I have myself been four times Prime 
’’ Politicians in those days had the 
power that stays. 

Mr. Lloyd George has not yet been Prime Minister 
once, yet if we are to believe his after-Christmas speech 
at Criccieth, he already finds the burden of political 
life heavy and its toils hard to bear. He complained 
that the sunshine of public applause brought with it 
heat and mosquitoes to annoy him—and he may have 
reflected that he once played the part of a stinging 
mosquito in Opposition not without joy. Indeed, he 
stung our armies in the field as well as our statesmen 
at home. He complained again that when the politi- 
cian measures cloth his opponents swear it is rotten 
shoddy, and not the standard value. The man who 
promised ninepence for fourpence need not wonder if 


ys _ behind the methods of the auctioneer the public 
the Home Rule Bill into law, and the total discomfiture | 


suspects the auctioneer himself. Finally, he laid 
down the principle that politicians are the priests of 
humanity. But there are false priests, and sometimes 
they are detected. 

It is a pity, we think, for his own sake, that Mr. 
Lloyd George adopts this pose of the martyred states- 
He is better in attack than defence, but he is 
better even in defence than in holy resignation. The 
pose is too transparent. It will not do, unless the 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to abandon his 


career and retire into a hermitage at Criccieth. 

This passing mood of discouragement tacitly refers 
us to the Marconi controversy. It is a pity Mr. George 
does not imitate the reserve of his biographer, Mr. 
du Parcq, who forgets to mention those unhappy share 
transactions in his four volumes of adulation. It is no 
doubt true that Mr. Lloyd George has suffered deeply 
from that business. He was visibly nervous last 
session. The fire had gone out of him. He has quite 


visibly aged more in this last year of personal trial 
| than in the previous five years of public controversy. 
At one time he looked almost a contemporary of Mr. 
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Churchill, who is ten years his junior; now he looks 
almost a contemporary of Mr. Asquith, who is ten 
years his senior. 

But a politician’s life has many chapters. Why 
cannot Mr. Lloyd George close the Marconi chapter? 


Why keep referring to it, opening the wound in public | 


to see if it is healing cleanly? Why condemn politics 
in general and his opponents in particular for his own 
act? Nobody outside the little trio of friends in 
Downing Street—of whom one now wears the ermine 
and the other has spent a year in far Bogota—asked 
him to buy the shares. Why does Mr. George con- 
tinually remind us of his own mistake?—remind us 
how he took advice from a Government contractor ; 
how he acted disingenuously when he spoke of baseless 
rumours passing from one foul lip to another; how he 
kept silence all through the winter? Sir Albert Spicer, 
the Chairman of the Marconi Committee, was an 
accessible gentleman, of Mr. Lloyd George’s own 
political views, who would have played the part of 
father confessor to a Cabinet Minister, and arranged 
for the Chancellor to give evidence at as early a date 
as possible—had he been asked. Instead of that, two 
other members of the Committee were told, and they 
did not share their confidences with the Chairman. 

It was a mistake, and Mr. Lloyd George sees it now. 
But it was his own mistake. The mosquitoes of whom 
he complains would not have worried him had not his 
constitution been weakened by all that went before. 
The mosquitoes, too, were on his own side, for no man 
knows better than he that the private condemnation 
of his action was even stronger on his own side than 
the public comments of his opponents. He lost caste, 
and he feels it yet. But need he be always telling us 
about it? 

Politics as a profession has its disadvantages—what 
profession has not? Many men are disappointed of 
office or fame after years of tramping through the 
division lobbies. But Mr. Lloyd George is not one of 
these. He is the second man in the Government. He 
has been in office eight years. For half that time he 
has drawn £5,000 a year. In Opposition, when the 
time comes, he will draw £400 a year. He has a 
private income of £400 a year—the figures are his 
own. Could he have done better as a_ solicitor? 
How many young solicitors in London have done better 
at their profession ? 

But Mr. Lloyd George complains of the weariness of 
office. (So did Lord Rosebery once—but he did not 
shirk a General Election.) What man does not some- 
times weary of his job? But other men do not parade 
their woes in public, and it would be well if Mr. Lloyd 
George, who has drawn some of the prizes of political 
life, were to abandon the plaintive note. 

It is something new indeed for the most venomous 
of politicians to complain that he is stung. How many 
men have escaped his poison during the last few years? 
An inoffensive peer, the late Lord St. John of Bletsoe, 
was held up to ridicule because he was unknown—his 
only sin being that he was not so notorious as his 
assailant. The Cecil family has been insulted; Mr. 
Chamberlain was overtly accused of corruption. A 
British general in South Africa was traduced as General 
Brute Hamilton ; the clergy are condemned en masse as 
parasites; even Mr. Keir Hardie has not escaped. Yet 
this is the man who poses as Saint Sebastian. It will 
not do. Mr. Lloyd George should realise that a martyr 
is not canonised until he is dead—when votes will have 
ceased to trouble him. If the Marconi affair hit Mr. 
George hard and the land campaign has so far failed 
to catch the public ear, he should be content to wait. 
He has had his seven fat years of applause. Surely 
he can endure one lean year. 

Another and a bigger man in a worse misfortune 
took the blow more manfully. 
Cecil Rhodes after the Jameson Raid, ‘‘ that unchecked 
prosperity is good for any man. A period of adversity 
may do good; one may emerge stronger from it.’’ 
Mr. Lloyd George may say that Cecil Rhodes’s mis- 
fortunes were due to his own mistakes. Equally so are 
those of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Let him see 
that he emerges the stronger from his trials. In his 


am not sure ’’, said | 


own interests let him play the man; the blubbering 
schoolboy was never yet captain of the school. 

When Mr. Lloyd George has been four times Prime 
Minister—by which time, to recall Father Healey’s 
famous saying, *‘ He will be a very old man ’’—he 
will perhaps have the right to be weary. But if he 
were forty times Prime Minister he would be unwise to 
talk as he has been talking lately. 


THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


** TT can be done, and England should do it.’’ For 

I the moment the heart of the nation throbs with 
the spirit of the old seaman in Millais’s great picture 
of ‘‘ The North-West Passage ’’. Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton has made an easy conquest of the imagination of 
a race whose blood still stirs on due occasion with the 
old lust of adventure. The very omnibus driver is 
temporarily a Polar explorer in spirit. Perhaps even 
the newest naturalised alien in the East End may feel 
an additional touch of pride in his five pounds’ worth 
of British citizenship. For the mere projection of such 
a plan adds to the moral stature of a nation; the very 
discussion of it shakes for a moment the altar of 
Mammon, and reveals human life as something more 
than an affair of sale and barter. Sir Ernest’s idea of 
crossing the Antarctic continent from sea to sea is con- 
ceived in the true spirit of exploration. It is heroic 
in scale, but perfectly sane and common sense in the 
appraisement of difficulties and possibilities. A daring 
imagination, a deathless courage, are linked with cool 
calculation and sober judgment. 

Of course, it was inevitable that Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton’s project should be labelled, ‘‘ A new dash for the 
South Pole’”’. It is an example of concentrated mis- 
description hard to excel, but then the British public 
likes ‘‘ dashes ’’, and must be given its way in these 
matters. No Polar expedition can be a ‘‘ dash’’, and 
this least of all. The reaching of the Pole, too, is only 
an incident in the 1,700-mile march, largely across a 
perfectly unknown region, from the Weddell Sea to the 
Ross Sea. It will, of course, be a satisfaction if the 
British flag can be placed side by side with the Nor- 
wegian at the end of the world; but this will be by no 
means the only glory implied in the success of the 
Shackleton expedition. Sir Ernest is attempting some- 
thing which in simple bigness excels all other feats in 
the annals of Polar exploration. It will be the longest 
journey ever undertaken in these regions, and for seven 
hundred miles the adventurers’ route necessarily lies 
through regions as yet untrodden, where perils and 
obstacles of the most formidable description may lurk. 
If all goes well, five hundred miles more of virgin soli- 
tude may be traversed. The explorers will be without 
the advantage of chains of food depéts left by former 
adventurers; and a further difficulty will be the great 
altitude at which the larger part of the journey must 
be undertaken. On the other hand, they will have some 
points in their favour. Much is hoped from an interest- 
ing adaptation of the principle of the aeroplane to 
sledges ; and wireless telegraphy will enable the travel- 
ling party to keep in touch with its base. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton has, in fact, laid his plans with 
the care of a man who knows and does not undervalue 
the enemy. He is leaving as little as possible to 
chance. He has delayed starting until he is in a posi- 
tion to secure that failure, if failure must come, shall 
not be attributable to any defect of equipment. But, 
of course, in the long run, man in these regions is neces- 
sarily at the mercy of the Jétuns of frost and snow. 
Scott was killed by weather which he thought he had 
no right to expect; Amundsen succeeded largely 
because the conditions were less brutally severe, 
Science after all is a feeble aid against the savagery 
of Nature in these regions of thick-ribbed ice. It is 
ultimately a gamble between human endurance on the 
one side and the elemental powers on the other; and 
at the very moment when success seems certain Fate 
may produce her trump with a cold sneer, and nothing 
remains but to pay the forfeit with fortitude and resig- 
nation. The story of Scott brought home to the 
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common man some of the dire realities of Polar adven- | 


ture. But the average imagination is powerless still 
to grasp what is really implied in a journey of 1,700 
or 1,800 miles in the neighbourhood of the South Pole. 


the expedition as something of an adventure. But if 
all Europe lay before him roadless, uncharted, savage, 
under one unending pall of snow; if he had some dim 
notion of Alpine peaks and crevasses in the interior, 
but no knowledge of their situation or conformation ; 
if the temperature were deadly and the only guarantee 
against starvation were the stores he could carry with 
him—then only would he have some faint conception 
of the possibilities before the Shackleton expedition. 


Pole. Every man who accompanies Sir Ernest knows 
full well that from the moment he starts from the 
shores of the Weddell Sea the fell sergeant holds his 
death warrant, and that arrest may come at any 
moment. That the leader will be able to make his 
choice out of hundreds of volunteers is the best answer 
to the pessimists who declare that the British race has 
lost its old virility. It is not only the brave explorers 
who are willing to take the risk. Courage of the 
highest class is no monopoly of professional facers of 
death. 
was soothed by the story of the calm contempt of fate, 
the gallant self-forgetfulness, the tenacious endurance 
shown by the men of thought as well as by the men of 
action. With Sir Ernest Shackleton, too, there will 
be representatives of science who will doubtless show 
in times of stress the fortitude with which British 
naturalists and physicists have always faced danger and 
difficulty in the interests of human knowledge. There 
is no finer thing in human nature than the unruffled 
bravery of the true man of science. 

There are some who find it ridiculous that men should 
go to their graves like beds for the honour of a flag, 
or that they should risk their lives in order to deter- 
mine the dip of the magnetic needle at the Pole. To 
such the aims of Sir Ernest Shackleton and his com- 
rades may seem trivial compared with the possible 
sacrifices. It is true that the great adventure, if it 
succeeds, will enlarge notably the frontiers of know- 
ledge in several directions. It will settle at least two 
absorbing questions in geography: whether the great 
plateau dips gradually from the Pole towards the 


mountains, which has been traced to the Pole, extends 
across the Continent and links up with the Andes. It 
will throw light on several obscure questions of 
physics, and it should be rich in biological and geo- 
logical results. And—a purely sentimental considera- 
tion—it will restore to Great Britain the pre-eminence 


P indis f | 
fare _ the United Kingdom, the defence of the possessions of 


| the Crown, and the preservation of the balance of 


1909. It will retrieve the glorious failure of Scott, and 
it will more than rival the achievement of Amundsen. 
But none of these results will affect directly the fate 


of a single Englishman beyond the actual participants —_! 
existence of the Regular Army and to extract from an 
piece will be added to anyone’s fortune; from the | Unwilling Parliament the money for pay of the troops— 

_ it was from the first found extremely difficult to attract 


in the expedition and their families. Not a penny 
grocer’s back-parlour point of view no enterprise 
could be more sterile. | But happily the grocer’s back 
parlour, and even the bank manager’s parlour, does not 
yet determine all our activities. 


The old instinctive worship of courage, whatever its 
aim, still remains, and will remain until we are 
reckoned among the dying peoples. The only pity is 


that it is apt to spend itself in mere talk. Sir Ernest | 


Shackleton is something of a popular hero already ; he 
will be greater yet if he returns successful. But mean- 
while he has had a good deal of difficulty in scraping to- 


gether the trifle of money necessary even to make a | 


start. Something like £'50,000 will enable him to carry 
out his aims in full, if he encounters anything like 
reasonable good fortune. That is the price of an old 
master, or, to put it another way, five years’ salary of 
the Lord Chancellor. If Lord Haldane really believes 
himself to be overpaid to the extent of £5,000 a year, 
the possibility of a graceful sacrifice might here suggest 


If a Londoner were landed at Calais and told to find | in the direction of the spectacular. 


his way to the Caucasus, he might reasonably regard | 


A touch of the heroic | 
appears in the most unlikely people at these times. | 


' Charles II. received with his wife. 


itself. We are glad to see that there is to be no 
general appeal for funds. When the public pays it is 
inclined to expect its money’s worth in sensation, and 
the explorers themselves are sub-consciously influenced 
On the other hand, 
it is important that Sir Ernest Shackleton should not 
lack ample means. There is something pathetic in the 
shifts to which gallant men have been put in former 
enterprises of the kind. Sir Ernest himself had to 
write and lecture for two years to pay off the debts of 
his last expedition; and poor Scott’s last hours were 
embittered by doubts whether this ‘“‘ great rich 
country ’’ would, after all, leave his creditors and sur- 
vivors in the lurch. The nation relieved its conscience 
by lavish generosity ; but it would have done better to 


. ‘dash’ to the | provide beforehand, leaving the leader’s mind clear ot 
He would no longer talk giitty about a oe 8 _ a sordid load of anxiety over and above the inevitable 


preoccupations of his situation. In default of State 
aid, this is emphatically an affair for a few rich men, 
giving generously and unconditionally. It is astonish- 
ing, indeed, that there should be any difficulty about 
the matter in an enormously wealthy country like ours. 
It argues a lack of imagination altogether discreditable 
to the very rich. After all, it is a greater thing to be 
instrumental in restoring England’s lost laurels than to 


' be the highest bidder for a costly piece of Chinese 


In the tragedy of Scott’s failure British pride | porcelain or an Italian 


primitive ”’. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE. 


THE REGULAR ARMY: 
ITS DIFFICULTIES AND ITS DUTIES. 


By FreLp-MARSHAL EArL Roserts, K.G. 


HE story of the British Regular Army is illu- 
minated with many a stirring tale of victory 


_ and adorned with the halo of many a romance, but its 


struggle for life has been a hard one. It was born in 
an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust, for the Whigs 
disliked the idea of any standing army because of the 
uses to which James II. had intended to put such a 
force, and the Tories because of the successful use 
which Cromweil had made of his ‘‘ New Model’’, a 
force which had for all practical purposes become a 
standing army. This feeling of distrust was expressed 


Weddell Sea, and whether the great Victoria chain of | in the famous Bill of Rights, which declared that the 


raising or keeping of a standing army within the king- 
dom in time of peace, unless it were with the consent 
of Parliament, was against the law. 

Year by year sanction for its upkeep had to be 
extracted from Parliament by means of the Mutiny 
Act, though the preamble of that Act clearly stated 
that such an Army was necessary ‘‘ for the safety of 


power in Europe ’’. 
But not only was it difficult to get sanction for the 


sufficient men to the colours. After Dunkirk, which 


_ was held only for a short time, the first oversea garri- 


son ever maintained by the British Army was that of 
Tangier, after that port became one of the ‘‘ posses- 
sions of the Crown’’ as part of the dowry of which 
The numbers even 
of this small force could not be kept up without 
recourse to forcible enlistment; the western counties 
were raided, men caught and impressed for service and 
dispatched from Plymouth to Tangier. 

This difficulty about getting men has lasted ever 
since the time mentioned. Colonel Hime tells us that 
“it is a stern fact that limited conscription was 
resorted to on almost every occasion when troops were 
required from 1695 to 1781’’. Such forced service 
was exacted at first from imprisoned debtors only; 
when a further demand came in 1702 for men for the 
wars under Marlborough it was applied to criminals, 
and then extended again to paupers in 1703. Again, 
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seventy years later, we find that smugglers and men 
who deserted their families were to be impressed when 
caught, and, moreover, a reward of ten shillings was 
offered to anyone who would point out a fit man for 
such impressment. In short, whenever a man was 
down in the gutter—as a broken debtor, a pauper, or 
a criminal—then he might be, and—in time of war—- 
was, seized and forced into the ranks of the Regular 
Army. Can it be wondered at that the Army got a bad 
name and that even in the present day we may hear it 
said that the mothers of England are among the 
principal objectors to universal military training? 
During the Peninsular War three regiments were 
actually formed of criminals released from gaol, while 
others were recruited from a similar source. Another 
extraordinary form of recruiting, adopted about 1796, 
was to take poor destitute boys who had been thrown 
on the parishes and to form regiments from them. We 
read of at least three such instances in the remarkable 
‘*Memoirs of the Military Career of John Shipp ’’. 
Children of the ages from ten to sixteen were thus 
enlisted, on the parish paying the expenses of their 
journey to some recruiting depét. A great effort had, 
indeed, been made before this to strengthen our mili- 
tary organisation, for, in 1757, on the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War, Pitt had succeeded in getting the 
Militia Ballot Act passed. In this Act the principle of 
universal obligation for home defence was accepted 
and it was laid down that every able-bodied man was 
bound to serve his country in time of need. Unfor- 
tunately, under this Act, training was not made uni- 
versal for all the able-bodied men of military age, but 
only a certain quota was demanded from each county. 
The numbers required were obtained by drawing lots 
from among those liable, and those who were drawn 
for service could purchase exemption by paying a cer- 
tain sum or by providing a substitute. 

This Act was altered and amended frequently during 
the long wars with France, which began in 1793, and it 
was not until the year 1808 that any definite improve- 
ment was made in recruiting for the Regular Army. 
In the year mentioned Lord Castlereagh got an Act 
passed for compulsory training for home defence in the 
Local Militia. Under this Act all who were drawn 
were bound to serve in person, and all payment for 
substitutes was abolished. From this time forward 
there was no difficulty in keeping the ranks of the 
Regular Army full, and between the years 1808 and 
1813 there were actually more recruits taken for it by 
voluntary enlistment from the ranks of the compul- 
sorily recruited Militia than were raised by the 
ordinary methods of recruiting. And, as Alison points 
out, ihe recruits who came from the Militia were not 
only of a better stamp on the average than the others, 
but they had also the great advantage of being already 
trained. 

In studying the problem of recruiting for the Regular 
Army we cannot do better than examine how we got 
through the colossal struggle of the Napoleonic Wars. 
This was obviously the view of Lord Haldane, who, 
soon after he went to the War Office, offered a small 
subsidy to the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, the historian of 
the British Army, which should ensure him against 
personal loss if he brought out a book dealing with our 
methods of recruiting during the great struggle 
referred to. 


““The County Lieutenancies and the Army, 
1814 ’’, and at the end of it Mr. Fortescue summed up 
the lessons to be obtained from it. Among those les- 
sons there are two which seem to me to sum up the 
whole question of our military organisation, and they 
are thus expressed : 

‘The ultimate end for which all our military 
organisation must exist is the maintenance of the 
Regular Army, our only offensive land force.’’ 
(Windham. ) 

‘*The true basis of such an organisation is 
National Training.’’ (Windham, Castlereagh.) 

I agree entirely with Mr. Fortescue; and I am thor- 
oughly convinced that if every young man who passed 


the medical examination for fitness were put through 
a period of continuous recruit training as suggested 
by the National Service League, then our recruiting 
difficulties in the Regular Army would be considerably 
lessened. 

It is clear that we cannot allow matters to drift any 
longer ; in the course of the last ten years our soldiers, 
trained and partially trained, have fallen in numbers 
by over 100,000 men. Unless the Press is misinformed, 
the Army Council has been driven to resort to adver- 
lising in the daily papers for recruits, and a big con- 
tract for the purpose has been placed in the hands of 
an enterprising advertising agent. Though I am con- 
vinced that nothing short of soldiers of good character 
being given hope of employment on their return to 
civil life, will give us the number of recruits annually 
required, I see no objection to this measure, for in 
these days of strenuous competition everyone must cry 
his wares aloud and attract attention to any post which 
he has to offer, and I do think that there can be no 
better method of placing the advantages of an Army 
career before a lad than by putting him through a 
course of Army training. The great merit of such a 


_ training would be that the lad would test the life for 


himself, and in joining the Army he would do so with 
his eyes open. If recruits were not obtained in suffi- 
cient numbers after every able-bodied youth had seen 


_ for himself what an Army career was like, it would be 
_ obvious to everyone in the country that there was 


| is to survive. 


_ willing to be included in the Chinese ,Empire. 


The book duly appeared in 1909, under the title | when the Manchu Dynasty fell and the control of the 


1803- | 


something wrong with the Regular Army as a career 
—and the country would insist on it that the defects 
should be remedied. In short, if we adopt universal 
training for home defence we shall not only solve the 
problem of recruiting for the Regular Army, but we 
shall possess military forces which will provide ‘‘ for 
the safety of the United Kingdom, the defence of the 
possessions of the Crown, and the preservation of the 
balance of power in Europe ’’. 

These are the duties which the military forces of the 
British Empire must be able to carry out, if the Empire 
At the present moment, neither the 
Regular Army nor the Special Reserve, nor the Terri- 
torial Force is in a satisfactory condition. We are 
running great risks, and unless*we adopt National 
Service for home defence we shall deserve, and in all 
probability incur, a grave disaster in the next great war 
in which we may become involved. 

Roberts, F.-M. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


MONGOLIA. 
By Sir Francis YounGHusBAND, K.C.I.E. 


LL Asia has of late been stirring into life. And 

now in the very heart of the continent, in its 
deepest, remotest, least accessible parts there is move- 
ment. Even in wild, lone Mongolia there is a quicken- 
ing into life. The dull, lethargic, heavy Mongols are 
bestirring themselves. They have long been incensed 
at the gradual encroachment of the Chinese traders 
and agriculturists upon their pasture lands. They 
have resented the Chinese demand on them for military 
service. As long as the Manchu Emperors exercised 
over them a mild and lenient suzerainty they — 
ut 


Empire came into the hands of the Chinese, to whose 
growing pressure on them they so much objected, then 
they revolted against such authority; they declared 
their independence of China; they asserted their ancient 
autonomy; and having thus rid themselves of the 
Chinese they proceeded to make a treaty with their 


_ neighbours the Russians. 


Herein lics the piquancy of the situation and the 
interest of Mr. Carruthers’s book, lately published.* 
For the Russians by this treaty have acquired rights 
in Mongolia which when exercised must have a pro- 


found influence on events in the centre of Asia. They 
Unknown “Mongolia."” By Douglas Carruthers. Hutchinson. 
2 Vols. 28s. net. 
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now have rights in Mongolia such as we do not possess 
or exercise in Native States in the heart of India. They 
have rights such as we never even asked for in Tibet, 
and such as British subjects have long sought for, but 
have been prevented by their own Government from 
obtaining, in Kashmir. For Russians may now reside 
in any part of Mongolia, may set up factories, post 
offices and banks wherever they like, may import and 
export goods free of duty, may lease or buy land in 
any town, may lease vacant lands for agriculture, and 
may arrange mining concessions with the Mongol 
authorities. 

All these are concessions of far-reaching importance, 
and what we seek to know from Mr. Carruthers’s book 
is what the country is worth in which the Russians have 
acquired these rights, and what use they are likely to 
make of them. And fortunately on both these points 
we are able to obtain valuable first-hand information, 
for Mr. Carruthers is a trained and painstaking ob- 
server; he had made ample preparations for his 
journey; he took plenty of time in its execution; he 
made the best use of his opportunities, and he has 
recorded the results in a clear, intelligible and informa- 
tive style, supplemented by excellent illustrations and 
maps, the whole forming a remarkable testimony to 
the value of private initiative and enterprise. 

We find, then, that while vast tracts of Mongolia 


are desert, yet the whole extent of Mongolia is so | 


immense that there still remains ample left for settle- 
ment and development. And it so happens that it is 
the desert portion which faces towards China and that 
the valuable part is that which marches with Russian 
territory. A glance through the illustrations of the 
books gives, itis true, a melancholy impression of limit- 
less wastes, of gloomy forests, and of sad looking and 
evidently most dirty inhabitants. On the face of it 
even the best parts of Mongolia do not seem attractive. 
But yet we-have to reflect that these scenes are not 
very dissimilar from Siberia itself or the Canadian 
North-West, and that what the Russians have done 
with Siberia and the British with Canada so also might 
the Russians do with this best part of Mongolia, which 
so fortunately for them lies immediately across their 
frontier. For some of the valleys are described as 
veritable paradises for colonisation, fitted for both agri- 
culture and pasture, and only awaiting the advent of 
a sufficient and a virile population. Other parts are 
described as ideal grazing grounds, which might 
become one of the leading stock-raising centres of the 
world. Gold, too, is found in numerous localities, and 
is even now being worked on a small scale by Russian 
pioneers. Iron, copper, and asbestos also occur, and 
in one part coal in great quantity. 

Clearly therefore unknown Mongolia has a future. 
It has considerable potentialities, and forces are even 
now at work to quicken those potentialities into 
actualities. But the region has also a notable past; 
and for that reason alone would have been worth all 
the trouble which Mr. Carruthers and his companions 
expended upon its exploration. It was from here 
issued those great Tartar hordes which swept through 
Asia halfway across Europe. It was here that arose 
Jenghiz Khan, one of the greatest conquerors the 
world has seen. It was Mongols issuing originally 
from here who gave a dynasty to China and founded 
an Empire in India. And it was from here also that 
issued the Turks who now rule in Constantinople and 
twice laid siege to Vienna. The region is one of the 
great founts and springs of humanity from which have 
welled forth successive conquering hosts. But why 
this particular region should have had this property 
and what was the driving and impelling force which 
shot these swarms forth upon mankind, Mr. Car- 
ruthers is unable with any confidence to tell us. He 
has come to the conclusion, indeed, that the region had 
a greater rainfall in those days, and that there was 
consequently more pasture available. But we have no 
information that it was ever over-populated. Super- 
abundance of population cannot therefore have been 
the prompting cause of the outward rush. Can it have 
been simply prosperity? More unrest is caused by 


prosperity than by poverty. The Mongols of this 
region must have been very prosperous. They were 
also nomadic. In those days there were no fixed 
political boundaries. | What more natural therefore 
than that they should wander off, and that as they 
heard of wonders and luxuries in distant countries they 
should go on and on, families and flocks and herds 
and all, rolling up one people after another, and carry- 
ing them along, too, to conquest after conquest. 

But what is just as remarkable as the rise of the 
Mongols is their present decadence, and Mr. Car- 
ruthers’s views as to the chief cause of this deteriora- 
tion appear thoroughly sound. In his opinion it is 
Lamaism which has caused the Mongols to degenerate, 
This degraded form of Buddhism has made the once 
virile Mongols lazy and effete. There is nothing truly 
spiritual and uplifting in this religion as it reaches the 
Mongols. And it takes into the Lamaseries vast 
numbers of young men who might be tending their 
flocks and herds. Most of these men thus become mere 
parasites on the community, dependent on the real 
workers for their living and spending their lives in 
much unedifying ceremonial. Mr. Carruthers notes, 
as a corroboration of his argument, that living side by 
side with these Lamaist Mongols and under the same 
natural conditions are a tribe of Mohammedans, whose 
well-being and continued progress stand in direct con- 
trast to the degradation of the Mongols. 

In commending this really valuable and suggestive 
account of a well-planned expedition it is necessary to 
add also a reference to Mr. Miller’s share. He was 
the naturalist, and he has given three chapters of 
fascinating description of sport in the Mongolian high- 
lands and of his successful pursuit of the gigantic Ovis 
Ammon typica, perhaps the father of all sheep. 


THE NONENTITY OF DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE. 
By JoHn PALMER. 

Y the nonentity of dramatic technique I mean quite 
literally that dramatic technique does not exist. 

It is a device invented by professional people of the 
theatre to overawe intending playwrights or to find 
excuses for neglecting work which they do not under- 
stand. It is really amazing how firmly many playgoers 
and critics believe that the technique of writing for the 
stage is very difficult to acquire—so difficult that even 
persons of middle age who have had an impressive 
lifelong experience of the theatre are, like Sir Isaac 
Newton’s small child, picking up shells on the margin 
of the sea. Books even have been written on the mys- 
teries and intricate wonders of dramatic craftsmanship ; 
and there are people who hire themselves out to young 
playwrights for a small fee as critical advisers. The 
young playwright who has anything to do with such 
books or such people deserves to invest his money with- 
out any visible or invisible return—surely the worst 
thing that could happen to a man in a society founded 
on capital. A few moments’ intelligent reflection would 
show this foolish young playwright that fitting his 
ideas to the framework of a modern stage is not an 
enterprise requiring expert mysterious knowledge. 
Anyone who has the shadow of a right to believe that 
he is a budding dramatist, who feels within himself a 
particle of the quality described in the manuals as 
dramatic instinct, must also know that, compared with 
the job of getting ideas or seeing characters for a play, 
the job of complying with the obvious requirements of 
dramatic form is childishly easy. The author who can 


conceive a twentieth century Hamlet is not likely to be 


worried about getting him on and off the twentieth cen- 
tury stage, or about contriving suitable opportunities for 
the display of his character. To be a great dramatist 
requires imaginative genius; the rest requires only 
commonsense. Therefore, young sir, when the profes- 
sional man of the theatre talks to you of structure and 
technical effects, you will know that he is talking non- 
sense. Perhaps he knows he is talking nonsense, wishing 
to spare your feelings, or to conceal his inability to de- 
clare exactly what is wrong with your work. Perhaps 
he does not know that he is talking nonsense. In that 
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case he is a thorough-going professional man of the 
theatre, and you would be well advised to pay not the 
least attention to anything he says. As to people who 
write manuals of craftsmanship, either they are very 
stupid, or we must suppose some radical defect of 
character. The intelligent critic who really thinks his 
advice is likely to be of value to aspiring authors, and 
puts upon it a fee, is either a disingenuous quack or a 
conceited coxcomb. 

All this heartrending talk about technical equipment 
and the laws of craft is not, of course, confined to the 
theatre. Every art is infested with insane profes- 
sional experts who impose equally upon the artistic 
neophyte and the public. It may be laid down as an 
indisputable general rule that the technique of any art 
is utterly negligible, compared with the imaginative 
energy required to set it going. If I had a great 
dramatic idea, the technique for its expression would 
come to me as a matter of course. If I had a furious 
impulse to express myself in music, it would take me 
Jess than six months to master the language. Tech- 
nique is only of first-rate importance to people who 
have nothing to say. The professional dramatist or 
musician, who only after years of hard labour has 
mastered the grammar of his art, and, having lost his 
wits in the process, is thereafter insanely afflicted into 
supposing that to write grammatically is necessarily to 
write something worth reading, proves the point of this 
article as clearly as the genius whose grammar is of 
no importance at all as compared with the things it 
enables him to say. All things that can be definitely 
asserted about art are usually most clearly illustrated 
by music; and music drives furthest home this elemen- 
tary truth concerning the nonentity of technique. We 
all know the mad musician who thinks he has accom- 
plished something very difficult and wonderful in 
writing passages of music that are neither more nor less 
than a series of illustrations of the laws of grammar— 


how they should be observed, or, as is more frequently | 


the case to-day, how they should not be observed. 

The intelligent outsider, who usually cares little 
about technique, and is susceptible only to genius—of 
which technical equipment is a garment so light as 
scarcely to impede its gesture—either hopelessly accepts 
the professional view, and confesses that he does not 
understand high art; or he stays away from concerts 
and theatres and plays bridge—feeling, quite rightly, 
that bridge is better for his mind. 

The intelligent outsider always knows better than 
the professional insider. The mischief is that the pro- 
fessional insider is a person in authority, and that he 


often imposes his own view of dramatic, musical, or | 


plastic excellence upon the public. There never was a 
more complete fallacy than the fallacy that the public is 
getting to-day what the public wants. The public is a 
simple fellow. It does not know what it wants until 
the thing is actually offered. People who deal in the 
superior forms of art and amusement have not the 
least idea what the public wants. But most of them 
believe in technique—in a set of nonsensical profes- 
sional formule—-and they feel that their only chance 
of survival is to compel the public to accept their point 
of view. Their power to impose this point of view 
upon the public is enormous. Every artistic public is 
more or less fascinated by the people in authority. The 
professional leaders, having made up their minds as to 
what professional excellence should be, do their utmost 
to make this professional excellence fashionable. It 
has yet to be realised what enormous and what perilous 
power any organised profession inevitably has over the 
clients it is supposed to serve. People do not auto- 
matically laugh at certain things in a theatre to-day 
because they are funny. They laugh because simul- 
taneously in many theatres for many years it has been 
professionally understood that certain things are funny. 
The public can be fascinated into mechanical laughter 
as surely as it can be fascinated into tango teas. The 
theatrical profession is to-day a gigantic conspiracy to 
persuade the public that it is being amused. 

I am not in this first article of the New Year 
deliberately choosing to be disagreeable; but it is my 


unhappy duty, as far as possible, to explain current | 


| Jerome’s Robina ’’. 


events of the theatrical season. There is no explana- 
tion for the production at the Vaudeville Theatre of 
Mr. Jerome’s ‘‘ Robina in Search of a Husband ”’ save 
the simple and satisfying explanation that all profes- 
sional people, in so far as they are professional, are 
also mad. Mr. Frederick Whelen and Mr. Norman 
McKinnel are more than professional producers of 
plays. They are sane and intelligent men of affairs. 
They are only mad in their official capacity, and in their 
official capacity they have produced a play by Mr. 
Jerome. As sane and intelligent men of affairs they 
have at the Vaudeville produced ‘‘ Collision ’’, ‘‘ The 
Green Cockatoo’’, ‘‘ Between Sunset and Dawn’”’. 
These were plays that a person might reasonably visit 
without taking farewell of his senses at the door of the 
theatre. Then something went wrong at the Vaude- 
ville. One recalls an epitaph by Robert Burns : 
‘** So ran the far-famed Roman way ; 
So ended—in the mire.”’ 

The programme at the Vaudeville has ended in Mr. 
Playgoers who were just begin- 
ning to wake to the fact that Mr. Norman MckKinnel 
at the Vaudeville was doing some of the best work of 
the year for English drama are now asking themselves 
in pardonable amazement how on earth he has allowed 
himself to be mixed up in the production of a play 
which no sane man can endure. It is useless looking 
for reasons in the play itself. There is not a line or an 
incident of the play which would suggest to any 
responsible person that its production was a reasonable 
adventure. If I were suddenly reduced to the status 
of sandwich-man, with no more taste, humour, or sense 
than was necessary for the profession of sandwich- 
man, even then I should consider it a personal affront 
if I were required to walk between two boards adver- 
tising the new play at the Vaudeville. Yet here are 
Mr. McKinnel and Mr. Whelen—whose judgment, as 
citizens, is to be highly respected—solemnly producing 
this thing and expecting the public to support them. 
There is only one explanation. Mr. Norman McKinnel 
and Mr. Whelen did not produce this play as men; 
they produced it as managers. They suddenly had a 
bad attack of the professional or technical point of 
view ; and in a fine fit of professional frenzy stultified all 
they have been trying to do for the last six months. 
Happily for English drama the English public is being 
gradually educated out of an hypnotic acquiescence in 
the mad freaks of the theatrical expert. Has not Mr. 
Norman McKinnel, in his lucid days, himself done 
excellent service in this work of education? Not the 
maddest of ‘‘ habitual ’’ playgoers will be able to dis- 
cover any reason why Mr. Jerome’s ‘‘ Robina’’ was 
thrust upon him. Let us hope that Mr. McKinnel will 
forget he is a manager and remember that he is a man 
of enterprise and judgment. Let him find a worthy 
successor to ‘‘ Sunset and Dawn ’’; and I will formally 
announce an opinion that for some time has been 
breeding in my mind that as an actor Mr. McKinnel is 
possibly a genius, and that as a manager he has won 
the right to be heartily ashamed of his present 
programme. 


L’EDUCATION SENTIMENTALE. 
By C. H. Baker. 


OT even our most enthusiastic patriots claim 
artistic taste as a national characteristic; we 

prefer to let it go as a dubious if not compromising 
trait of foreigners. The education of a gentleman is 
complete without aesthetic or, for that matter, 
philosophic training, so that he can go through life 
thanking God he ‘‘ knows nothing about art but only 
what he likes’’. Naturally, in such favourable condi- 
tions, feeble art and flashy craftsmanship do well. I 
once heard of a case typical of the result such education 
gives. A clergyman was induced in somewhat difficult 
circumstances to place over the altar in his church a 
cheap colour reproduction of an inferior picture, a sort 
of German Bouguereau Madonna. Remonstrated with, 
he answered, ‘‘ It may be as you say; this picture may 
be worthless art; but we don’t pretend to know any- 
thing about art’’. A more general case is afforded by 
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the big silversmiths, whose showiest windows are filled 
with things inferior in design and craftsmanship, or 
by the carpet manufacturers, whose chief industry is 
reproducing old designs. Our arts and crafts schools 
produce craftsmen of considerable quality, but their 
really fine work is in no demand, because the “‘ edu- 
cated ’’ patron class does not know good work when 
it sees it. Yet another matter intimately related to our 
general understanding of art is that the superb ‘‘ Leda 
and the Swan’’, of Michelangelo’s design—if not, 
indeed, his execution—has to be secreted in a private 
room at the National Gallery. Inferior versions 
of this great picture are exhibited in public galleries 
abroad, but our British delicacy, it is assumed, 
could not bear to see it. So pure, indeed, and 
squeamish is the British public that a well-known art 
magazine has told me that it dare not publish draw- 
ings of the nude among its illustrations. 

Public school and university education simply regards 
discernment in aesthetics, or taste, as unimportant. 
Hence a squire and clergy class which does not pre- 
tend to know anything of art, and a mass of artistic 
capability wasted. Then there is an alderman class, 
which sits on County Council Education Boards and 
Purchasing Committees of public galleries. This class, 
too, knows nothing about art, and proves it handsomely 
by the pictures it buys with ratepayers’ money for use 
in schools and for municipal galleries. No doubt there 
are honourable instances of Education Boards and Buy- 
ing Committees that do the best possible for their 
charges, but, on the other hand, powerful committees 
stalk abroad perpetuating just those evils which art 
education should exist to combat. Of such evils we 
might choose the popular standard of art, as exhibited 
on the line in Burlington House or on Christmas 
almanacs advertising local grocery, and the popular 
attitude towards the nude in art. 

A correspondent in an East Anglian paper has just 
pilloried a list of pictures, ‘‘ for use in schools *’, drawn 
up by ‘‘a County Education Committee in England ”’. 
From the titles of the pictures chosen as ensamples 
for school children we can gauge the mental and 
artistic calibre of this Committee, which the writer in 
the ‘Eastern Daily Press’? had justly pilloried by 
name, together with its precious list. ‘‘ Beg for It”’, 
‘* Hallo! Who Are You?”’ ‘‘ His Only Pair ’’, ‘‘ More 
Bark than Bite’’, ‘‘ Autumn Sunset’’, ‘‘ Hill and 
Dale ’’,—how well we know the ‘‘ soppy ’’ sentimental 
things that answer to this kind of title, and the taste 
that loves them. I can easily imagine the well- 
meaning line this Committee followed in selecting 
pictures such as these. Not only did each member 
individually like the pictures, more or less on the 
ground of sentimental associations, but no doubt 
they all believed that ‘‘ Beg for It’’, ‘‘ His Only Pair ”’, 
and ‘‘ I’se Biggest ’’ were just the things to brighten 
and sweeten the ideas and manners of the Board 
School child. But people who conscientiously believe 
in this sort of art are the very last who should be 
controlling education, for they have never learned to 
see, to discriminate between meretricious falsehood 
and a striving after truth. We do not distrust this 
type of picture because it is childish or playful, but 
because it is untrue. The painters who produce it are 
either saturated in sentimentality or unscrupulously 
pandering to popular ideals; in neither case are they 
fit to be exalted as standards for the younger genera- 
tion. We read that when Greuze, the prime offender 
in this respect, exhibited his sentimentalities, his 
Paralytic Father Succoured by his Children ’’, and 
the like, the fashionable world of Versailles gazed at 
his pictures with wet eyes, decimated by an epidemic 
of ‘‘sensibilité’’, and uttering ‘‘ petits cris d’atten- 
drissement chaque jour’’ on discovering the beauty 
of rustic virtues. We also know how a world inured 
to the gilded peasantry depicted by the Bouchers and 
the Greuzes nearly died of shock and horror at Millet’s 
noble vision of true labourers and our Millais’s en- 
deavour to realise the humanity of the little Christ’s 
home. Those idle courtiers of Versailles to whom the 
peasantry were an obscure race, and those Victorians 


of pre-realist ideas, strike us as incredibly absurd; 
but compared with our Education Boards, who bri 
up children on ‘‘I’se Biggest’? and ‘‘ Beg for It”, 
they were excusable. 

The system that permits such choice of standards 
obviously necessitates a vicious circle. | When, | 
wonder, will it occur to those who run the art educa- 
tion of this country that the classes who ‘‘ don’t pre- 
tend to know anything about art but only what they 
like ’’ should be rendered harmless, instead of being 
given a free hand to re-erect in their turn the standards 
that misguided themselves. What is wrong with the 
National Competition—a perpetuation of bad stan- 
dards-—is wrong with schools that are in the power of 
committees capable of such a list. If schools are to 
be hung with picture reproductions let them have 
stimulating things that may correct the children’s 
latent sentimentality, or give them vistas for imagina- 
tion. To feed their imaginations on such sugared, 
self-digesting patent foods as the pictures in this list 
is to warp their growth. 

I hardly have space to deal with the other question, 
the attitude towards the nude fostered in some Council 
schools. Certain schools in London under the L.C.C. 
have, or but lately had, life classes for young men in 
which the female model is compelled to wear a 
ridiculous strip of drapery, lest, I suppose, the minds 
of the young men become contaminated. Was ever 
bureaucratic legislation more pernicioy>? I will say 
nothing about the offence against Na’ irc’s lines and 
form occasioned by this absurd device; :i is the impli- 
cation at the back that nauseates one, striking as it 
does at the model and the students. If life classes 
have any moral value (though it is certainly not as 
soul cures that they exist) it is that in them men and 
women learn openly and cleanly to regard the esthetic 
sexless qualities of form. In a life class, as I read in 
some old book, ‘‘the young men hang up their 
pessions with their hats ’’; without fear of contradic- 
tion I should say that in no place where men are 
gathered together unrestrained, is there cleaner con- 
versation than in a life class. And yet we find 
members of the alderman class, or shall I say County 
Councillor class, with corrupt minds passing laws 
whereby the taint of furtiveness and leers and curiosity 
is forced into an otherwise candid atmosphere. Such 
legislation sickens one, betraying a state of mind in 
which a woman is primarily regarded as obscene and 
poisonous. There are lesser enactments also writ in 
County Councillors’ educational bye-laws. In cer- 
tain art classes, particularly, I believe, in the 
East End, casts frém naked antiques or draw- 
ings from the nude (unless they be back views) 
must not be risked; they might corrupt the 
youth. Of course all this from the artist’s point 
of view is laughable and incredible. But, as I 
have said, our national obliquity of vision as regards 
the nude in art is potent enough to keep one of the 
finest pictures in the National Gallery hushed up, and 
to prevent art magazines publishing artist’s 
drawings. 


THE MOURNING WOMAN. 
By Epwarp SToreEr. 


HERE is a statue at the end of the long Grecian 
gallery in the British Museum which is one of 
the most beautiful in the world. It stands in the 
centre of the floor, isolated from the other marbles and 
friezes, but its surpassing loveliness gives it an aura of 
its own like the dignity and presence of a noble person. 
It seems absurd to say that this statue is not alive, for 
the thought and emotion in it are still tremendously 
so. They seem poured into this shapely mould of 
stone, whose existence is only the existence of an 
image in the sense that the poet in the Anthology says 
of the silver satyr of Diodorus :—‘‘ He did not engrave 
it, but only laid it to rest—the silver is asleep ’’. 
The thought and feeling of the sculptor of ‘‘ The 
Mourning Woman”? lives on, for the artist found a 
form to hold it which seems immortal. 
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Why do these old statues, these bas-reliefs, these 
friezes of the chosen race of the world seem as fresh 
and radiant to us to-day as they were when they first 
came into existence twenty-five centuries or so ago? 
Because, so it appears to me, they are still mysterious, 
not to be analysed. They have the entrancing effect of 
youthful beauty. 

A fair woman in her full grace and charm and a 
vital man of imagination and power are irresistible. A 
Helen, a Cleopatra have no disbelievers. There are 
no anti-Napoleonists in the sense that such deny the 
might and majesty of the man. There may be 
enemies, but their kind of appreciation is often the 
sincerest. So but little destructive criticism can be 
opposed to an art that can contrive to perfect images 
of the beautiful and heroic in man. Man cannot deny 
himself, though he will attempt to do even this, but 
such hollow cynicism is but a negative kind of self- 


praise. 
‘*The Mourning Woman’ is mysterious and 
simple. In seeing her for the first time, and, indeed, 


for many times, we experience that delightful sensa- 
tion we all know when we are confronted with some 
man who is very splendid-or some woman who is truly 
beautiful. It is as if we saw mankind for the first 
time. We seem then almost like creatures who have 
been asleep, or like voyagers from another planet. 
Before strong and noble personalities our spirit appears 
to take a breath, to glow with exhilaration and sur- 
prise, even to say: ‘‘ This, then, is a man. This, then, 
is a woman. How wonderful they are!”’ 

Such beings make us aware of ideas and possibilities 


- in ourselves, of which till such a moment we had been 


unaware, or scarcely aware. We burn with gratitude 
towards these fine beings who have awakened such 
pleasant sensations in us. The world becomes fuller 
for us, and we have an acuter sense of its meaning. 
We go from such people feeling happy. 

As we leave them, there is also the belief in us that 
their personalities are rich—that they will not be ex- 
hausted. So we leave ‘‘ The Mourning Woman’”’ 
feeling that she is greater and more noble than our- 
selves, that we can come back to her to learn, that she 
will teach us. 

You know how she stands on her pedestal at the end 
of the Elgin room, a divine mother of the human race, 
a pagan Madonna. One thinks of comparisons, but 
all opposing images shun the contrast. They fly from 
the mind in shame. What mother can we think of 
who would not look sentimental or animal before her 
calm maternity? What courtesan who could match 
her in grace or coquetry of line? What woman can 
we find to set beside her for the deep, far-seeing sense 
of womanhood in her eyes? What nun looks so holy, 
what virgin so pure? Her grief has made her radiant 
with the calm radiance of an interior fire. It has burnt 
away all the dross, all vanity, all foolishness that are 
personal and mean. Only such of these qualities 
remain as are of the finer essence of the human spirit, 
inseparable from its mortality. 

It is well, one feels, that she is still and shrouded in 
her cold mask of stone. Should she move and speak 
to us, what words could we use that would not offend 
her? Who would be fine enough among us to do her 
honour? Into whose company could we entrust her? 
All our modern thought would seem so muddy and 
perplexed by the singleness of her aim, by her extra- 
ordinary sureness and sanity. She would feel terribly 
how out of tune we are in our modern civilisation. I 
can think of no one but children whom we could send 
- her, should she move from her pedestal and come to 
ife. 

Surely if she did this the broken and tortured cries 
of our modern life would affright her, the images of 
our speech would hurt her. ‘‘ Mankind ’’, she would 
think, ‘‘ has become sick. Mankind is ailing, or grows 
old. Joy and beauty have almost departed from the 
world. Grief even is shameful and must be hid in 
secret. No one can understand my sorrow. Life is 
no longer to be lived, it seems. It is only to be 
executed like a task. Man has lost faith in himself 
and his destiny. He is poisoned with fear.’’ 


So the beautiful woman would return to her pedestal 
and take up her old position to wait, perhaps, another 
few hundred—another thousand—years, till the world 
has grown whole again, and men do not fear and hate 
that which is best in themselves—their beauty. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ON THINKING FEDERALLY. 
To the Editor of the SatuRpay REVIEW. 
Breck Place, 
23 December 1913. 

S1r,—The writer was probably the only Federal Unionist 
or Tory Home Ruler thus far elected to Parliament, and 
skirmishing far in advance of his lines was taken prisoner 
and is in the cells, from which he ventures to address you. 

Certainly I agree with your leading article on ‘‘ The 
Federal Idea ’’, but how are we to think federally at a time 
when no one has the requisite equipment to think at all? I 
desired, during the few months I spent in the House of 
Commons, to advance the very view which you advanée, and 
had this view incidentally come from the member for N.E. 
Cork, William O’Brien’s home, and Michael Davitt’s con- 
stituency, it might have attracted consideration. But not at 
all; the Chairman of Committees in my ‘‘ maiden speech ”’ 
called me to order three times in ten minutes. An old 
Parliamentary hand, having the floor, would have proceeded 
to talk for hours within the lines of Captain Pirrie’s 
amendment, and having thus subdued a bored House and a 
bored Chairman, would have covered the Federal ground 
by sap and mine; as it was I gladly subsided, and thus the 
only possible discussion of the Federal idea was stamped 
out. The debate on the Parliament Bill should have been a 
debate as to what sort of a Second Chamber Federal Home 
Rule, the only possible Home Rule, made necessary. 

I resigned my seat in disgust, giving my constituents at 
Mallow the reason that every objection Ulster had to Home 
Rule must be intensined tenfold if the already inefficient 
protection afforded to her property and her liberty by the 
House of Lords was to be steam rollered. The writer is not 
at all obsessed by the ‘‘ State Right ’’ assertion. But we must 
admit that deep down in men’s minds this State Right 
principle is there and all history attests it. I would stand in 
the ancient ways were it possible, but it is not possible, and 
that is why Lord Beaconsfield when at his best and why Mr. 
Chamberlain when at his very best in 1886 acquiesced in the 
Federal solution for the State Right demand. How far it 
is destined to carry us—that is indeed in the womb of time. 
I fear mine is not a ‘‘ merry Christmas ’’ note, but where 
just now are the eternal harmonies to be found? 

Yours faithfully, 
MORETON FREWEN. 


KELTS AND CELTS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
18, Winchester Road, Swiss Cottage, 
Hampstead, N.W., 
20 December 1913. 

Sir,—Why do vou speak of the ‘‘ Kelts ’’ and the “ Keltic 
Fringe ’’ whenever you are referring to the Celts and the 
Celtic fringe? The Kelts are a fair-skinned, brave, truthful, 
creative and intellectual Aryan race akin to the Saxon, but 
the lying, abusive, brainless, beady-eyed, dark-skinned, low- 
browed, black-haired, high cheek-boned rascals who have 
captured the English labour organisations, conduct most of 
the Socialist and Radical journals, and comprise the bulk 
of the inhabitants of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, are non- 
Aryan Celts, kinsmen of the destructive and non-creative 
Huns, Tartars and Turks. They speak the Keltic languages 
simply because they were conquered and enslaved by the 
Kelts. In every great city of the English-speaking world 
this Celtic element is responsible for an enormous proportion 
of the crime and lawlessness. The larrikins of the Australian 
cities, the hoodlums of San Francisco, the toughs of New 
York, the roughs of Liverpool, and the hooligans of London 
are generally of Celtic extraction. 
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The unskilled or partly skilled population of our big cities, 
which owing to lack of energy, perseverance, intelligence, 
knowledge, ability, wisdom, reliability, sobriety, or honesty, 
is incapable of earning other than coolie wages is largely of 
Celtic origin. This same element is responsible for most of 
the present unrest and discontent in the labour world. But 
in the United States and our Colonies the high wages and 
prosperous conditions do not prevent the Celtic element from 
being equally discontented and restless, as it is responsible 
for most of the strikes, labour wars, riots, and other de- 
structive and anti-social movements which occur or have 
occurred in them. The Whisky Rebellion in Pennsylvania, 
the Molly Maguire murder conspiracy in the same State, the 
Draft riots in New York, and the recent dynamite outrages 
in California were all Celtic in their origin, and with the 
exception of the Jew, Benjamin, the Southern politicians 


responsible for the great civil war in the United States were | 


of Celtic descent. It is a significant fact that the first 
Government England has had to show open sympathy with 
the forces of disorder and treason should be composed, like 
the Tammany organisation, largely of Celts and Jews. 

The extent to which the Celtic agitator is responsible for 
the strike wars waged in this country was shown during the 
railway and coal strikes, when it was stated that every 
leading official of the union responsible for the railway strike 
was a Welshman, and that practically all the ‘‘ bosses ’’ of 
the various unions responsible for the coal strike were 
Scots, Welshmen, or Irishmen. The heads of the various 
unions who are now trying to engineer a strike among the 
employés of the Postal Department appear to be of the same 
racial origin. 

The destructive instincts of the Celtic element in our 
population has been especially manifest of late in the 
behaviour of the militant suffragettes, practically all of whom, 
who are not Jewesses, appear to be of Celtic extraction. 

The * class war ’’ which the Celtic spouters and scribblers 


are fond of preaching is in reality a war waged against the | 


English race, English law, English sentiment, and English 
institutions. If the London Press were not largely controlled 
by Celts and Jews the English people would have been made 
to realise this before now. 
Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPH BANISTER. 


THE HUNTING PARSON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
28 December 1913. 

Sir,—Clearly, if it is wrong—on the score of what 
‘**humanitarians call blood sports ’’—for a parson to 
hunt, it is wrong for a parson to angle; indeed, the angler 
(like the shooter) is even more a principal in the pursuit and 
capture of the wild creature than is the fox hunter. 

Hence, I am to conclude no parson—indeed, no person— 
should angle. A “‘ large order” this! Might not George 
Herbert himself have come under the ban of the ‘‘ humani- 
tarian’’? I seem to have read somewhere that the author 
of ‘A Priest to the Temple ”’ angled in the little stream at 
Bemerton, Yours faithfully, 

One Wuo Does Nort Hunt. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Wolsingham, Co. Durham, 
22 December 1913. 
Sir,—An anonymous correspondent, in a recent issue of 
the SarurDAY Review, advised those of vour readers who 


are opposed to fox-hunting to ‘* get a copy of Charles | 


Kingsley’s essays, and read his eulogy of the chase.”’ I have 
read Kingsley’s defence of fox-hunting. An excellent antidote 
to it is to be found in a pamphlet written by the Rev. F. O. 
Morris. In a Memoir of this esteemed Christian clergyman, 
who devoted many years of his life to the animal cause, his 
son, the Rev. M. C. F. Morris, Rector of Nunburnholme, 
writes: ‘‘ For this pursuit he had nothing to urge in its 
favour; in his eyes it was full of cruelty, a gross waste of 
time and money, and bred a vast amount of selfishness to 
boot.’? The pamphlet was written in dialogue, the principal 
characters being a squire, a nobleman, a farmer, and a 


country parson. The views of the parson (‘‘ Mr. De 
Bracy ”’) are clearly the views of the author himself. 

The late Mr. Morris also wrote several letters to the Press 
on the subject, in one of which (published in 1879) he well 
expressed what he thought as follows: ‘‘. . . the whole 
thing is nothing but selfishness from beginning to end, and 
cruelty from first to last. For, whatever pleasure these 
wasters of time may take in the chase itself, the height of it 
is allowed on all hands to be ‘in at the death.’ Then the 
poor little hunted animal which has run for its life in terror 
of a whole pack of its enemies, hounded on after it, till its 
breath can hold out no longer, must at last come to a stand- 
still, to be torn in pieces by the dogs. I only ask others to 
give, themselves, the answer to the question, Is this a sight 
for gentlemen and gentlewomen to take pleasure in? ” 

As to the declaration of the Archbishop of York, that fox- 
hunting is not antagonistic to Christianity, and his defence 
of the ‘‘ Christian clergymen who hunt,’’ may I recall what 
The Guardian, a leading Church paper, in discussing the 
selfsame question, has said: ‘* The public conscience is 
against them, and we believe the public conscience is right ". 

The argument in favour of the chase put forward by your 
correspondent ‘“‘ Jorrocks ”’ that the fox is a mischievous 
animal, entirely inimicable to the poultry farmer’s interests, 
appears to me to be a nonsensical one. Over and over again 
in the columns of the sporting Press I have seen it stated in 
the reports of the Hunt dinners and similar gatherings that 
the Master of this or that pack of hounds expressed his 
thanks to the landowners of his district for preserving the 
foxes. Moreover, foxes are specially bred in this country for 
the purpose of being hunted and worried to death; and woe 
betide any man who poisons or shoots a fox. He is publicly 
denounced as a vulpicide—and a vulpicide, according to fox- 
hunting ideals, is almost as bad as a homicide. 

Yours faithfully, 
JosEPH COLLINSON. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 


Sik,—lIf the object of fox-hunting is to preserve the hen- 
roosts from the depredations of foxes, as your correspondent 
‘* Jorrocks ’? suggests, will he kindly inform me why in 
Sussex there is a large farm for rearing foxes? 

Yours faithfully, 
ENQUIRER. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
Crowhurst Rectory, Sussex. 


Sir,—Your correspondent evidently overlooked the fact 
that the primeval hunter may have loved the chase, but the 
fons et origo of his hunting was food. I maintain that the 
ethics of hunting are incompatible with the tenets of 
Christianity, but if it could be proved that Christianity 
sanctions it all the worse for Christianity. A poor fox is 
hunted by some dozens of dogs, men and women, about 
200 to 1. It seeks sanctuary in mother earth; it is dug out 
and thrown to be mangled by the hounds. It has won the 
battle, and every instinct of Christianity and sportsmanlike 
feeling should recognise that fact. 

Faithfully yours, 
J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 


PATER AND MONNA LISA. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW. 
The Authors’ Club, London. 

Sir,—-Surely the writer of the interesting article on the 
Joconde is wrong in saying that the lady of the picture “* bore 
a fair, indeed, an unsmirched reputation, until in an evil day 
Pater made her the subject of a searching study.”? There 
are certain strictures on the portrayed lady in the writings 
of George Sand and Théophile Gautier, but Michelet, I 
should think, is the originator of any “story” that may 
refer to the picture, and perhaps, too, of Pater’s criticisms. 
Here are two passages that I have ventured to translate from 
the ninth volume of the Histoire de France, which treats of 
the Renaissance period :— 
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“‘ The magic isle of Alcina is in the eyes of the Joconde. | 
You think that she is interested in the frivolous stories of 
Boccaccio, but take care; Vinci himself was caught in the | 
trap, and remained for years imprisoned in the moving, fluid, 
ever-changing labyrinth that he has himself painted in this 
dangerous picture ’’ (Introduction). 

And again: 

‘* Where was the soul of Italy in the sixteenth century? 
Was it in the tranquil simplicity of the charming Raphael, 
or in the sublime insouciance of the great Leonardo, the 
prophet of the science of the future, who held all the arts in 
the hollow of his hand? But he, who aimed at stoical in- 
difference, who used to say to himself ‘ Flee from storms ’, 
has left, willingly or unwillingly, in his ‘ St. John’, in his 
‘Bacchus’, and even in ‘The Joconde’, in the sickly, 
nervous smile of these strange heads, a melancholy indica- 
tion of the tension of the minds of the men of Italy in the 
sixteenth century ” (page 317). 

It certainly seems more likely that any “‘ story ” that may 
have arisen with regard to the Joconde should have origi- 
nated in the ‘‘ Ville Lumiére ’’, where the picture was con- 
stantly on view, than in the brain of an Oxford don, whose 
ingenuity, however, I do not wish to depreciate. 

I an, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


PARSIFAL.”’ 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
Birmingham. 
Sir,—At this moment it is curious to notice how our 


utterly devoid of those great basic elements which make 
human life dramatic for men and women”. Now one 
wonders what a critic of this kind would make of 
‘* Hamlet ”’, could that play be presented to him apart from 
the glamour of its universal appreciation. He indubitably 
would scoff at a hero “‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought ’’, and he would complain that Hamlet’s love 
affairs were sadly lacking in passion and fervour. And yet 
there are elements in the story which make it one of the 
greatest masterpieces of tragic representation. So, too, 
with Dostoievsky’s ‘‘ The Idiot ”. You have a type the very 
antithesis of the full-blooded, amorous personality that some 
people think is necessary for drama, yet, as you see Myshkin 


| enlightened and enlightening others by pity, you feel that 


a very real side of human life has been set out. After all, 
some of these clever critics seem to show a certain narrow- 
ness of outlook. To some extent why they condemn the 
story of ‘‘ Parsifal”’ is because it does not furnish them 
with the characters and the incidents conventionally required 
for a music drama. There is no amatory Tannhauser or 
hot-blooded Siegfried or fiery Othello. Because they do not 
find exactly what they want they are inclined to ‘belittle 
the great thoughts Wagner has here so picturesquely sug- 
gested about remorse and redemption and self-giving, though 
these conceptions are an extraordinarily vital element in 
much human experience. The tragedy of the priest who has 
been unfaithful to his vows—that is not an everyday occur- 
rence, but is it not common enough for Wagner to have 
illustrated it by some of the most poignant music that 
perhaps ever was written? To refer again to Dostoievsky— 
in his ‘‘ Letters from the Underworld” there is the pitiful 
story of a poor outcast who thinks she has found signs of 
generous love in a man who really is a worthless cynic. She 


foremost musical critics in England seem to be united in 
an attempt to run down this work. Perhaps the line they 
are taking is due to an inevitable reaction. At first 
‘* Parsifal ’? was foolishly overpraised, not only as a supreme 
achievement of art but as an unexpected testimony to the 
truth of religion and morality. For instance, Dr. Forsyth 
some years ago spoke of it as ‘‘a witness to the 
indestructible vitality of the great Christian needs in the 
soul, and the invincible might of the great Christian ideas 


in the world ’’. And it seems to have made him look for- | 


ward to ‘‘ such a restoration of belief as shall make Christ 
the Saviour of the complex and vexed modern spirit ”’. Now 
that so much is known about Wagner's personality and 
character, this kind of fatuous eulogy seems more than 
ever to be wrong-headed and unreasonable. Still, because we 


resent exaggeration that is no ground for running into 


violent depreciation of what has been uncritically eulogised. 
Most musicians would probably admit that from their point 


of view ‘ Parsifal’’ shows a certain falling off from the | 


splendour of the three great works produced after its com- 
poser had come to the fulness of his power and technique. 
Plainly, it has not the enthusiasm, the elemental force, or 
the sustained concentration that we find in ‘‘ Tristan ’’, the 
Ring and Meistersinger Still, Mr. E. Newman has 
grounds for what he says about its ‘‘ unapproachable music, 
the peculiar colour of which was never seen before, even in 
the work of Wagner’’. Here surely is suggested one 
extraordinary achievement of this master—that he could 
write four works on an immense scale, each presenting 
different characteristics throughout, suggesting passion, 
heroism, the sweetness of home life, or the mystery of 
religious feeling, in such a way that you could hardly fit 
an extract from one of the operas into another of them 
without producing a feeling of incongruity. How few great 
artists, musical or otherwise, there are about whom this 
could be said? 

But the attack has been mainly directed against the story 
and the words of “ Parsifal”’. If this work is not regarded 
by all our critics as ‘‘ the misfortune of the master’s age ”’, 
yet we are told that the hero is an anemic, morbid creature ; 
that whereas in the ‘‘ Ring’? we had ‘‘ the primeval man 
and woman at gaze upon each other in the naked barbaric 
splendour of desire ’’, here we have only a representation of 
“‘ ascetic, or at least monastic, denial’. Kundry is a 
*‘ muddle of inhumanity’’. The whole poem ‘is almost 


comes to him, only to be plunged by his lust into a deeper 
hell than she had known before. That is just the converse 
of the great scene where Parsifal saves Kundry by refusing 
to yield to the temptation she presses upon him. Now it is 
not necessary or desirable in all this to enter upon the 
question of whether Wagner is here an exponent of high 
| morality; what is essential is to assert that he is treating 
| material of profound human interest. It may be unusual, 
| 

| 


at any rate in opera; it may not be what is at present con- 
sidered ‘* up-to-date ’’; but it goes down to perennial springs 
of conduct, it treats of problems ever renewed in men’s souls. 
| Once more we must remember that in ‘‘ Parsifal ’’ Wagner 

has set before us these matters of present-day experience 

through the dramatic representation of an old-world myth. 

Experts say that in this opera various elements of ancient 

folk-lore have been strung together with remarkable fidelity. 
| Now obviously it is easy to make fun of an ancient story 
| thus faithfully adapted—how easy anyone can see who reads 
Tolstoy’s comments on Siegfried, in ‘*‘ What is Art?’’ One 
can ridicule if one chooses the suggestion of ‘* sympathetic 
magic” when the touch of the spear heals Amfortas’s 
wound, and there are many bits of symbolism throughout 
the play that, just because they belong to almost prehistoric 
ages, can be complained of because they seem naive or 
incomprehensible. Again, the whole work can be stigma- 
tised as a jumble of Christianity and Paganism; whereas its 
wide embrace in this respect rather resembles the largeness 
of the Catholic Church that has not disdained to accept 
many elements from pre-Christian sources. But, when all 
is said and done, Wagner surely acted wisely in taking 
these old, time-worn stories for the foundation of his music 
dramas, however he may have gone astray in working out 
their details or by adding adventitious matters of would-be 
philosophical thought or of dubious sociology. The old 
stories are the best because they have commended themselves 
to countless generations of mankind. The ‘‘ Ring ’’ may be 
characterised as glorified pantomime ’’; ‘‘ Parsifal may 
be condemned as mystic unreality. But fairy stories are 
dear to the child’s heart in all of us; the old romance often 
seems to go deeper than the modern realism; and the drama 
of ** Parsifal ’’ will not fail to interest English listeners, even 
though in some of its details, and particularly in its music, 
signs may be apparent that its composer’s powers were on 


the wane. 
Grorce GARDNER. 
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To the Editor of the Saturpay ReviEw. 
4, Palace Place Mansions, 
Kensington Court, W. 

Sir,—I have read Mr. Runciman’s article on ‘‘ Parsifal”’ 
in your issue of December 27th. May I say that I think 
it is a great pity to prejudice the public mind against the 
‘‘Parsifal”? drama before it has been performed. Mr. 
Runciman’s conception of a drama which was named by 
its composer ‘‘ a play to consecrate the stage ”? cannot appeal 
to any right thinking, spiritually minded person. If your 
readers will study Wagner’s prose works, translated by 
Mr. Wm. Ashton Ellis, they will gain an accurate know- 
ledge of the subject. May I also draw the attention of your 
readers to a little book by Mrs. Cleather and Basil Crump, 
entitled ‘‘ Parsifal, Lohengrin, and the Legend of the Holy 
Grail’? (Methuen), which is an explanation of the drama 
embodying Wagner’s own interpretations. It would take 
too long to answer all Mr. Runciman’s odious statements. 
‘* Parsifal is a sacred story representing inner spiritual 
truths. The inner meaning is all-important, the outer form, 
or story, which is woven round that inner meaning, is of 
secondary importance only. Kundry is not merely a charac- 
ter in a play, she is the symbol of Matter, as Parsifal repre- 
sents Spirit. When Spirit triumphs Matter is redeemed, but 
has no further action of her own, as Spirit is from henceforth 
all in all. Kundry therefore sinks lifeless to the ground. 
May I add that it is very easy to throw mud at even the most 
sacred things. But all who seek spiritual truths will find 
‘* Parsifal ’? awakens answering echoes in their own being, 
and I, for one, believe in the spiritual evolution of mankind. 

Yours truly, 
EVELYN CASPERSz. 

[It is impossible in a few lines to reply fully to the two 
admirable letters on my article ‘‘ Concerning ‘ Parsifal’”’. 
May I say that it was never in my mind to condemn the 
Covent Garden performances beforehand; on the contrary I 
have expressed the view in my ‘‘ Wagner ”’ that everyone 
should see a work written by the greatest master of opera 
who has lived. The question of Parsifal triumphing over 
Kundry, or what might have happened had he succumbed, 
is another matter. It would take pages to argue the point. 
And as for a ‘‘ reaction ’’ against Wagner’s last work, allow 
me to point out that nearly twenty years ago in the Satur- 
Day Review I expressed the opinion which, right or wrong, 
1 hold to to-day. No critic is infallible, and I am the last to 
claim that my every judgment is right. A later generation will 
decide, and that generation may prove as wrong regarding 
Wagner as the eighteenth century was regarding Shake- 
speare, or the later Victorians regarding Dickens.—J. F. R.] 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw. 

Little Clarendon, Dinton, Salisbury, 

30 December 1913. 
Sir,—The reproach of British insularity has become some- 
what attenuated, but we still sometimes get a sight of our- 
selves as ‘‘ penitus toto divisos orbe ”’ in queer particulars. 
At the conference of headmasters last week the road to a 
reformation of Latin pronunciation was blocked by the 
acquiescence of the head of our premier school in the old 
and monstrous speech, though his whole personal sympathy 
is with the newer and better, for the remarkable reason that 
it is easier to teach young boys wrongly. So the Roman 
tongue is still to be butchered to make an Eton holiday. To 
take one incontrovertible instance—in every language a sigh, 
the deep intaking and outletting of the breath under stress 
of feeling, is represented onomatopeeically; in Latin by 
‘*eheu or heu ’’, which was certainly pronounced almost 
exactly as the English equivalent ‘‘ heigho”’. In Vergil’s 
magnificent apostrophe to the younger Marcellus this simple 
and universal sound comes in like a funereal organ-stop. 
Surely the more soulful Eton boy must wonder why, at the 
very crisis of such a passage, he is taught to say ‘“‘ hew”’, 
an absurd utterance, which is associated with no human 
emotion whatever. 


I am, Sir, etc., 
Grorce ENGLEHEART. 


THE PLAINT OF CERTAIN SPECTRES. 


By Tuomas Harpy. 


‘| T is not death that harrows us ’’, they lipped, 
‘* The soundless cell is in itself relief, 
For life is an unfenced flower, benumbed and nipped 


At unawares, and at its best but brief.’’ 


The speakers, sundry phantoms of men gone, 
Had risen like filmy flames of phosphor dye, 
As if the palest of sheet-lightnings shone 


From the sward near me, as from a nether sky. 


And much surprised was I that, spent and dead, 
They should not, like the many, be at rest, 
But stray as apparitions; hence I said, 


“Why, having slipped life, hark you back distressed ?”’ 


‘We are among the few death sets not free, 
The hurt, misrepresented names, who come 
At each year’s brink, and cry to History 


To do them justice, or go past them dumb. 


‘* We are stript of rights; our shames jie unredressed, 
Our deeds in full anatomy are not shown, 
Our words in morsels merely are expressed 
On the motives blurred, 


scriptured page, our 


unknown. ”’ 


Then all these shaken ill-writ visitants sped 
Into the vague, and left me musing there 
On fames that well might instance what they had said, 


Until the New-Year’s dawn strode up the air. 
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REVIEWS. 
COLERIDGE AND HAZLITT. 


“Coleridge and Wordsworth in the West Country.” By 
_ Professor Knight. Illustrated by Edward H. New. 
Elkin Matthews. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Selections from William Hazlitt.’ 
Howe. Ginn. 5s. net. 
HERE have been many definitions of what style 
is in literature, and these two books quite 
naturally invite a thought or two on the subject. 
Hazlitt, indeed, touches on it here, though not in one of 
his most attractive papers. Wordsworth—in whom 
some authorities, extremely daring, have questioned 
the gift!—has long suggested it powerfully to us; 
whilst, in two or three of Coleridge’s few quite supreme 
things, a reader who has brought himself up in ‘‘ The 
Ancient Mariner ’’ and ‘‘ Christabel ’’ perhaps may find 
style, the great style, as he can scarcely recognise it else- 
where in English books. Thus he finds it not only in 
the “fone passage’’ in ‘‘ Christabel ’’—‘‘ Alas! they 
had been friends in youth ’’-—-which Hazlitt, surely in 
a pet or a fit of sheer perversity, declared the one 
“fine ’’ thing in the poem; he finds it in the final lines 
of that fragment of fragments, in-— 
‘* A little child, a limber elf, 
Singing, dancing to itself, 
A fairy thing with red, round checks 
That always finds and never seeks.’’ 

We once heard a very slight discussion on style at 
which the presence of a pedant hampered the enquirers. 
One of them sighed and said with perfect sincerity 
he was afraid he never would understand or capture 
style; ‘‘for’’, said he, ‘‘ I have never been to a public 
school or a university; I have never studied English or 
Latin grammar, and I do not see how you can hope to 
achieve style without mastering Linley Murray’’. It 


sounds absurd enough and invites a laugh, but as a fact . 


that saying probably represents the view of style held 
by a large number of people, including those who have 
studied the grammar. Style is the man, said a French- 
man. Substitute for man grammarian and you have 
beyond dispute a view not at all unusual on this side of 
the water. If so, what a stylist did Browning hold up 
in his haunting poem on the grammarian’s funeral ! 
The grammarian who was aeons ahead of our rubbishy 
debates about the superiority of ‘“‘It is I’’ to Dean 
Alford’s ‘“‘It is me’’, or the pedant’s ‘‘ Lord, if it 
be Thou,’’ to Peter’s ‘‘ Lord, if it be Thee,’’ in the 
authorised version : for had not Browning’s hero settled 
éms business, properly based ovr, and finally given 
us the doctrine of the enclitic 6é, when dead from the 
waist down? 

However, it has not, thank goodness, been proved 
style is the grammarian. Indeed, alleged bad grammar 
can sometimes be very good style. ‘‘It was me. I planted 
myself everywhere ’’’, wrote Jefferies in the last page 
or so of ‘‘ My Old Village ’’, and the whole poignant 


» passage has style, pure and lovely and excelled by not 


many things of the kind in all the pageant of our Eng- 
lish prose ; or—to take the other example—who is quite 
so fatuous as to say the solemn, wondrous cry of Peter 
to Christ walking on the wave was not given by the 
translators in good style—‘‘ O Lord, if it be Thee ’’? 
Even Doctor Peter Pangloss, LL.D. and A.S.S. might 
have drawn the line at that ! 

Style in literature, therefore, is not syntax, nor Pan- 
gloss who was for teaching the young peer to spell 
and write precisely. Whatever it is, some hold it can 
be cultivated by assiduous pains in writing and 
phrasing. But that surely is more than doubtful. 
Stylishness can be got so; but, when we compare the 
two, stylishness looks very much like the ape, the 
painted ape, of style. 

Style appears to be the rarest and refinest thing 
given out by exceptional minds. It might be likened 
to the aroma of the best wines, except that the aroma 
is so soon distributed and lost. But in one matter at 


least the simile would be absolutely true—there can 
no more be style without substance, plenty of sub- 
stance, behind it than in wine there can be choice aroma 


Edited by W. D. 


_ effort, but as if borne on the gusts of genius. . . 


without body, plenty of body. The last thing in the 
world that style is is a thing without an abundance of 
good solid stuff at its source, style essentially springs 
from substance. It never can be sweety-sweety, or 
pretty-pretty—as preciosity was shrewdly suspected of 
being. This is perfectly clear in poetry as in prose. It 
is clear in ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner’’. It is clear in 
the dying lines of ‘‘ Christabel ’’; or in Keats’s Ode to 
a Nightingale and a Grecian Urn or ‘‘ The Eve of St. 
Agnes ’’; or in Milton’s ‘‘ L’allegro’’; or in Spenser’s 
‘* Prothalamion ’’. Wherever there is great poetry and 
great style there is substance. Where there is no sub- 
stance there is no style, only a ghastly simulacrum 
of it. 

These books—especially Professor Knight’s agree- 
able book on the Coleridge and Wordsworth Circle 
at Nether Stowey—tempt one to take from the shelf 
and read once again ‘‘ Lectures on the English Poets ’’, 
Templeman's edition, 1841. It opens at page 320, but 
one hastes on to a few pages later, where starts the 
wonderful passage where Hazlitt speaks of ‘‘ the only 
person I ever knew who answered to the idea of a man 
of genius ’’; and then follow a few lines inspired afmost 
as a passage from the Book of Job. Now there is 
style, great style, if it exists anywhere in an English 
book : ‘‘ the first poet I ever knew. His genius at that 
time had angelic wings and fed on manna. He talked 
on for ever; and you wished him to talk on for ever. 
His thoughts did not seem to come with labour and 

Hazlitt’s other picture of Coleridge is in the 
essay, ‘‘ My First Acquaintance with Poets ’’, which 
Professor Howe includes in his collection, and it is not 
less wonderful. Every word tells, every sentence lives. 
Coleridge talked; digressing, dilating, passing from 
subject to subject—‘‘ and I would swear that the very 
milestones had ears, and that Harmer Hill stooped, 
with all its pines, to listen to a poet as he passed ‘ 


THE CARIBOU. 


“The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou.” By A. 
Radclyffe Dugmore. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net. 


E have wilder animals in Britain than the New- 
foundland caribou, whose ‘‘ romance’’ Mr. 
Dugmore, noted for similar adventures in Africa, has 
put into his pictures and endeavoured to put into his 
words. The red deer of Scotch forests is a Flibberti- 
gibbet to the caribou. Sometimes you are inclined to 
say that no wild animal is more tame. The first cari- 
bou the writer saw in Newfoundland was a calf feeding 
with the Ayrshire cows, visible, as it might be in the 
park, from the window of a luxurious house. — Mr. 
Dugmore himself relates how he tried to turn caribou 
by hanging up a scare, as they sling a piece of rotting 
fish across an Irish river. But the deer paid as litle 
heed as the salmon intent on their remoter bourne. But 
when all is said—and the deer are usually as wild as 
they are tame—not even the panther that “‘ clings to the 
arching limb ”’ befits a wild scene more perfectly than 
the caribou in Newfoundland, especially at the’ times 
of migration. From the boughs of larch—which the 
natives insist upon calling juniper—and spruce fir hang 
like goats’ beards the grey tufts of hairy lichen on which 
the deer feed in winter. The wood is a twilight of white 
and grey and brown, in which the lichenous trunks 
appear to be as pillars crystallised out of the atmo- 
sphere. If here you are lucky enough to find caribou 
their grey-white forms appear just to have advanced 
another stage in the local transformation. The atmo- 
sphere that solidified into tree and lichen has come to 
life in a new form, still endued with the old colour; and 
it is not till they move out into the open bog-land— 
where the pitcher plants flourish—that you quite believe 
in the independent existence of the great shadowy 
forms. However tame in some regards, they then 
emerge from the very home of wilderness with its full 
mystery upon them. 
The Newfoundland caribou is, of course, in the strict 
sense prehistoric. It appealed to bone artists with 
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an elemental sense of line as complete as Beardsley’s. 
They come into our sight trailing such a glory from 
the past, and no animal more properly deserves study. 
Among the students Mr. Millais and Mr. Selous have 
played their part, but, like Mr. Hesketh-Pritchard and 
others, they went to shoot as well as observe, and New- 
foundland naturalists, such as the eager and inde- 
fatigable Judge Prowse, have done likewise. Un- 
happily the sport of shooting caribou in Newfound- 
land, though excellent if rightly undertaken, has 
become almost a byword. Shooting driven hares is 
more sportsmanlike. The deer always migrate at the 
due date southward from the northern arm of 
the island, keeping a more or less regular route. 
Across this the ‘‘ sportsmen”’ line. The noise of 
the rifles is almost on occasion that of a battue; the 
caribou come so near, so quietly, that a raw recruit 
could scarcely miss. |The sportsmen quoted above 
have shown up the ‘‘ sport ’’ and expressed their feel- 
ings adequately. It is perhaps the reaction against 
such sport that sent Mr. Dugmore out armed with a 
camera in place of rifle. But even with this instrument 
he has done very much more than squat across the line 
of migration. He is one of the very few who have gone 
deep into the woods and up those grand rivers per- 
sistently year after year for the sake of the place and 
the denizens. Probably he is proudest of the photo- 
graphs which he has brought back. It requires wood- 
craft of the very highest order to come close—in some 
cases in his pilgrimage within five yards or so—of any 
wild animal, even of caribou. Their eyes, it is true, are 
not of the best, and on occasion does as well as bucks 
give way to a sort of careless lethargy, which seems to 
numb all their senses. Nevertheless, their sense of 
smell is undoubtedly acute, almost super-acute, com- 
parable with the sense of the Highland red deer, which 
is probably one of the hardest animals in the world 
to approach, 
come closer to the caribou than other people, at any 
rate other people so armed. He has done for the 
individuality of the animal what Mr. Millais and others 
have done for its anatomy and in solution of such prob- 
lems as the migration. The excitement of the quest 
is probably less great if the weapon is a rifle—which 
will “* speak ’’ at several hundred yards---than a camera 
which only kills cleanly at a few paces. Mr. Dugmore 
sometimes prefers to impart his most stirring experi- 
ences in a businesslike and staccato manner; but his 
material is too much for him and the excitement it made 
becomes infectious. He writes: ‘‘ Here, then, was the 
long-looked-for fight for which I had waited so many 
years. . . . My heart was beating so violently that I 
breathed with difficulty, and my hand trembled so that 
I could scarcely manipulate the camera.’’ But the hand 
worked smoothly, as a wonderful photograph an- 
nounces. But the click of the shutter ended the excite- 
ment of the scene as completely as Tam o’ Shanter’s 
** Weel done, cuttie sark’’. Once more everything 
was as calm and quiet as one expects the wild land 
to be. The pent-up excitement of the past minutes (or 
was it hours?) was gone, and there remained no visible 
evidence of all that had occurred, nothing but the latent 
image on the photographic plate and the sense of quiet 
joy and satisfaction in having obtained at least some 
sort of picture of a real caribou fight with real, well- 
grown stags. 

The caribou is not fully studied yet. Someone has 
sull to penetrate intimately many arcana of the 


northern arm of the island, but we can say quite | 


soberly of such a record as this, that it gives a plea- 
surable sense of almost national pride. A permanent 
piece of original work, not without scientific value, has 
been well and most modestly done. The pictures are 
wonderful, the work thorough and new. Besides, one 
special and peculiar debt all naturalists, whatever their 
narrower line of interest, owe to Mr. Dugmore. He 
quietly and firmiy disregards all conventional views. 
Round the history of deer, as of all other animals, has 
grown up a tradition of alleged customs which most 
readers and many observers accept as_ established. 
But the most constant of such alleged habits are 


In a double sense Mr. Dugmore has | 


capricious. Often nearly as many individual animals 
disregard them as observe them; and such incidents 
as Mr. Dugmore reports, of two stags quietly swopping 
their group of does, are worth a gross of natural his. 
tory text-books or generalised discourses. The truth 
of it adds a charm to the rather ingenuous sub-title 
to this romance: it is in the fullest sense ‘‘ an intimate 
account of the life of the reindeer of North America”, 


A GREAT CHINESE STATESMAN. 


“Memoirs of the Viceroy Li Hung-Chang.” Constable, 
10s. 6d. net. 


UCH water has run under many bridges since Li 
Hung-Chang visited England in the course of 

his world tour, after attending the Czar’s coronation in 
1895, and recent events have seemed to relegate the 
author and all that he represented to a past age. Asa 
putative revelation, however, of the thoughts of a great 
Chinese statesman during a notably long and varied 
life they have undeniable interest; for Li was born 
while China still held aloof in haughty superiority from 
a barbarian world; was at school when the Treaty of 
Nanking (A.D. 1842) imposed, first, terms of inter- 


| course, and lived to negotiate a Protocol of peace, after 


_ the Boxer outbreak of 1900, with European armies in 
_ occupation of Peking. He seems to have begun keeping 


a diary, or at any rate jotting down his thoughts and 
reflections, in very early youth; and his frank delight 
on taking his degree, in getting his first office, and in 
his Chief’s expressed approval enlist cordial sympathy. 
But weightier matters occupy time and thoughts with 
advancing years; and when we are told that he had 
a habit of leaving these voluminous notes behind in 
the various cities where he held office, one is tempted 
to doubt the entire unreserve of records so casually 
treated, and whether slips so quaintly dated as to 


_ puzzle even Chinese scholars were always written while 


the incident was fresh. Some such explanation appears 
to seek, for instance, when he says (p. 166), of his 
visit to Hawarden: ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone and myself 


_ accompanied by Feng-li and Bruce took a long stroll 


over the estate ’’; and goes on to describe some illus- 
trative tree-cutting at the end of which Gladstone 
persuaded him to try; but ‘‘ it was awkward work, for 


_ the handle of the instrument caught my sleeve and I 


, upon all and every public occasion, 


nearly cut my foot’’. Tor if the recollection of those 
constantly about him during his stay in England may 
be trusted, he could hardly walk across a room without 
help, much less take a long stroll! Was his secretary 
and interpreter, Lo Feng-lo (afterwards Minister to St. 
James’s), who made such admirable speeches for him 
allowed, one 
wonders, an equally free hand in recording incidents 
as they ought to have occurred? 

We are tempted to bring to the touchstone again 
the story, as told in these memoirs, of Gordon and 
the Rebel Wangs; and we are here on surer ground, 
as there is independent evidence of contemporary date. 
Few survive to recollect—few of the present generation 
realise how greatly Gordon was angered by the exe- 
cution of the Taiping Leaders, who had surrendered 
under promise of safety, at Soochow, in 1863. So 


_ furious, indeed, was he at what he considered an act 


of treachery implicating his personal honour that he 
contemplated at first holding Li responsible in his 


_ person, and eventually withdrew to Shanghai, aban- 


doning the Imperial cause. His help being valuable, 
and the danger from his sustained anger correspond- 
ingly great, Li was concerned, obviously, to put the 
incident in its most favourable light. Sir Halliday 
Macartney was asked to intercede; and from his bio- 
graphy, from Hake’s Life of Gordon, and other 
sources, we are able to check the story here put forward 
by contemporaneous records and Li’s own published 
statements at the time. The first stages are clear. 


The Wangs having surrendered on terms, Li had 
invited them to a banquet in celebration of the event. 
They went unsuspectingly ; after some conversation, Li 
retired, and they were killed. What Li told Macartney 
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to tell Gordon was that the execution—or massacre— 
was not premeditated; that he wished to save their 
lives, but they came with their heads unshaved (the 
shaven head and pigtail were essential marks of sub- 
mission to the Manchu dynasty), used defiant language, 
and proposed a deviation from the convention; so that 
he saw it would not be safe to show mercy; what was 
done was inevitable; adding, in conversation, that he 
“dared not not kill’’—the Emperor would have 
punished him if things had subsequently gone wrong. 
Gordon was eventually brought to admit extenuating 
circumstances, and Li put forth an agreed Proclama- 
tion, in which he affirmed that ‘‘ at the time when 
[the Wangs] were summarily put to death the over- 
throw of settled arrangements was imminent from one 
moment to another, and General Gordon, not being on 
the spot, could not be cognisant of the circumstances. 
... On his arrival at the camp, the  so-styled 
Nar Wang had not shaved his head, and his rebellious 
designs were patent to view. He both refused to 
disband his men and insisted on their being enrolled 
in the [Imperial] army... that the ranks of 
Brigadier-General, etc., should be obtained from the 
Throne for his adherents, who were to be left at the 
head of their men as a garrison for Soochow. . . . 
The Futai [i.e., Li Hung-chang] could therefore, for 
his own safety, do no otherwise than guard against a 
departure from the arranged conditions. . . . The 
signs of danger were disclosed in a single instant when, 
if no action could have been taken till after communi- 
cating with Gordon, not only would it have become 
too late, .. . [Gordon] was totally unaware of 
the extreme danger . . . which ieft not an instant 
for delay and which led the Futai to inflict at once the 
penalty prescribed by military law.”’ 

The admission of responsibility is implicit. — Li 
ordered their execution because of their arrogant bear- 
ing. It was perhaps admissible that, fearing lest his 
reception in England might be prejudiced by the recol- 
lection, Li should draw up for publication if necessary 
(pp. 139-42) a confused story of turmoil and midnight 
attack by riotous Imperial officers and soldiers, in the 
midst of which the Wangs were killed and from which 
he had himself to seek safety in flight. This was con- 
cocted avowedly for the occasion more than thirty 
years after the event. But a diary written up 
ostensibly at the time comes under another category. 
How can we reconcile an avowedly contemporaneous 
note (p. 77), ‘‘ Soochow, Governor’s Temporary 
Yamén ’’—telling the same story, except that the 
attack comes this time from ‘‘a great horde of law- 
less fellows, some of them Imperialists, but a majority 
drunken fellows of the Wang’s army ’’—with the 
Macartney negotiations and the contemporary pro- 
clamation we have quoted?—the one as_ implicitly 
accepting as the other repudiates responsibility. One 
knowing his China would be able to make a shrewd 
guess probably where the truth lies. Executions after 
banquets have not been singular even during recent 
émeutes. | What concerns us at the moment is the 
discordance between professedly contemporaneous 
records. If the murders occurred during a riot why 
Was not that explanation put forward at the time— 
when Li would have been glad to escape responsibility 
for an act which had embroiled him with so valuable 
a colleague? The truth is, of course, that the facts 
were too well known for such a tale to pass muster 
for a moment. What possible motive could Li have, 
therefore, in setting it down in his diary at the time? 

At the same time, though there may be here some 
statements irreconcilable with fact, and others so 
banal that one can hardly realise a man of Li’s calibre 
putting them on paper, there is very much here that 
is characteristic and historically, if not revealingly, 
interesting. He saw clearly the hollowness and 


danger of the Boxer outbreak; and it is a curious 
testimony to the ignorance as well as the strength of 
the Empress Dowager that she should have been able 
to over-rule the opposition of men like Li and other 
great satraps in the Provinces, and of Prince Ching 
and Yung Lu, whose aloofness probably saved the 


Legations when the troops they controlled might have 
turned the scale. 

Li repudiates energetically the accusation that he 
was responsible for the war with Japan. He had, he 
says, advised delay and preparation; but indicates no 
reasons for unpreparedness, which it would take too 
long to discuss. One remark of his to Count Ito at 
the outset of the negotiations for peace seems at least 
to have been frank and to the point. The question 
came up of the sinking by the Japanese of the steamer 
‘* Kowshing ’’ with her living freight of troops; and 
Li is reported (or reports himself) as having said: 
‘* I think your treatment of our ship was abominable 
and barbarous ’’. 

What one would have really liked to see would have 
been Li’s more intimate reflections on the men and 
events with whom he had to deal during his striking 
career; but discretion may have withheld his pen. 
Selection from the quantity of MS. he seems to have 
left cannot have been easy, and his habit of frag- 
mentary jottings must have made arrangement diffi- 
cult. Still, there seems no apparent reason for placing 
Cap. 17, about Korea (d. in the 1880’s, in which, 
by the by, Yuan Shih-Kai first appears) after the 
record of the Boxer troubles, a.p. 1900; and Cap. 18, 
about Formosa, would seem to group more naturally 
with the record of the Japanese war, which entailed 
surrender of the island. Finally, Chuang-Yuan does 
not mean Poet Laureate. The nearest equivalent 
would probably be Senior Wrangler, if we suppose a 
Wrangler not of single university but of a whole 
Empire. 


SYNDICALISTS AND SOCIALISTS. 


“Revolutionary Syndicalism: an Exposition and a 
Criticism.” By J. A. Estey. King. 7s. 6d. net. 
R. ESTEY’S aim is to explain what Syndicalism 
is, what changes it would make in society, how 
it would cause these changes. The appearance of this 
book is most opportune, for, as the author says, “‘ It 
is because Syndicalism is beginning to encroach on the 
traditional policy of English Trade Unionism—it is 
because its methods, if not its ideas, as to the future 
economic system are finding acceptance among the 
wage-earners in England and many other countries, 
that an examination of the value of its methods is no 
less than a duty for all those who interest themselves 
in the solution of the Labour problem ”’. 

Now, frankly, we prefer some of the aims and 
ultimate results of Syndicalism—as here revealed—to 
some of the aims of Socialism. A system of federation 
wherein autonomy is respected and voluntary agree- 
ments take the place of the compulsion of law is surely 
more attractive than the Socialist State workhouses 
permeated with centralisation and compulsion! Dr. 
Estey brings out clearly this essential difference be- 
tween these two social theories. To the Syndicalist, 
State Socialism is anathema—to the State Socialist, 
Syndicalism appears little better than Anarchy. 

Syndicalists reproach Socialists with their inability 
to discriminate between an economic ‘‘ class’’ and a 
political ‘‘ party’, pointing out that where in the 
latter the one bond is intellectual—a belief in certain 
doctrines—in the former it consists in a community of 
material interests. 

To the Syndicalist the State is but the ‘‘ quint- 
essence of Capitalism’’. ‘‘ Nothing’’, says Dr. 
Estey, expressing the views of Syndicalists, ‘‘ could be 
more opposed to the spirit of Labour than the authority 
and centralisation in which the present State is 
founded; nothing could be more unlike the federa- 
tion and autonomy preached and practised by the 
C.G.T. (Confédération Générale du. Travail). 

‘Centralised direction of education’’, says Berth, 
‘* centralised direction of production, body and soul 
absolutely in the hands of the State—it is nothing less 
than monarchy.’’ ‘* We are dying ’’, cries Sorel, ‘‘ of 
centralisation, the great evil arises from the infec- 
tion of the working men themselves by the spirit of 
the State ’’. 
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In a word: Syndicalists want to abolish the cen- 
tralisation which permeates the State as it permeates 
the factory, and finds expression in Parliaments, 
Councils, and other political machinery. It seems 
uncommonly like an echo of Aristotle’s dnp xparia 
TeAevTaia Tupavvis | 

On the other hand, Syndicalism is not Anarchism, 
although some of its exponents, as Fernand Pelloutier 
and Emile Pouget, have been of that school. The only 
point of contact between the two seems to be their 
desire to abolish the State. 
advocated from two very different standpoints. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This, however, may be | 
Says | 


Dr. Estey: ‘‘ The Anarchists desire its destruction | 
because they object to a State and to a Government | 


as a State and as a Government. 


It is not hostility to | 


a particular form of government—it is hostility to any | 


form of government.”’ 

But Syndicalists oppose the State not because all 
governments are objectionable, but because this par- 
ticular form of government is suited only to a capitalist 
society, and is utterly alien from the economic society 
they want to have. 

Their Anarchism is not an Anarchism of individuals, 
but of groups; their State a federation in which the 
Syndicates and the various larger bodies in which 
they are gathered together assume the work of direc- 
tion formerly in the hands of the bourgeoisie. 

It is, however, when we come to deal with the 


militant and stand before his people as the philosophic 
Syndicalist naked and not ashamed ; or whether, should 
he purpose to do so, he would for the nonce see much 
value in Anti-Militarism ”’. 

Finally we would say that the reading of this 
excellent book has not a little tended to strengthen 
our opinion that systems of Social regeneration based 
on the fallacies of ‘‘ Class War’’, and the essential 
enmity of Labour and Capital, must bring red ruin, 
The true solution of the problem lies in the recog- 
nition of the solidarity of human nature, the identity 
of its interests. Perhaps their best realisation can 
only come through some form of co-partnership 
between employer and employed. 


VAGABOND OR FRUSTRATE. 


“The Poems of Francois Villon.” Translated by H. de 
Vere Stacpoole. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 
IME was when the sight of a poem by Frangois 
Villon always set us to a mission of inquiry 
among our books and the most scholarly of our friends, 


_ Was nothing known about this man beyond the meagre 


fundamental postulates of Syndicalism and its methods | 


and practices that we cease to be in the least sympa- 
thetic. With its root idea of the essential enmity 
between Capital and Labour, with its ‘‘ Class War ’’, 
its ‘General Strike ’’, ‘‘ Sabbotage’’, and Anti- 
Militarism ’’, we profoundly disagree. 

In their basic doctrines its authors—in common with 
some other well-known doctrinaires of old—seem to 
us not to consider the weightier matters of the law— 
judgment, mercy and faith ’’. 

Syndicalists”’, says Dr. Estey, ‘‘ agree with 
Marx in excluding all questions of justice, ethics, or 
sentiment from this practice of ‘class war’.’’ And 
he here points out a very singular parallel between 
Syndicalists and the Economists of the Manchester 
School. The former, like the latter, suppose a com- 
plete independence between employers and employés : 
like them, they proclaim the doctrine that self-interest, 
if actively pursued by both parties, will most con- 
tribute to the general good, and both agree in 
declaring that interference from humanitarian motives 
with the competition of classes will either fail to 
produce good or else result in actual evil. 

But the theories of the Manchester School have, as 
we know, been banished to the rings of Saturn, and 
its deadliest foes are those of its quondam household, 
while quite lately a striking object-lesson of the 
futility of these one-sided views of human nature 
has been afforded us in the defeat of Syndicalist 
tactics in Dublin through failure to reckon with 
the forces of religion. In actual practice, as 
Dr. Estey shows in his chapter, ‘‘ The Failure of 
the General Strike ’’, Syndicalism has come woefully 
short of its promises. Recognising this and the 
hopelessness of expecting material benefits from the 
‘““General Strike’? and the ‘‘ Class War’’, Syndi- 
calists take refuge in their ‘‘ educative’? force. The 
Social Revolution ’’ and the ‘‘ Class War ’’ become 
““myths’’, the ‘‘ General 
nastic whose value is independent of success or 
failure’. This may be conclusive and satisfactory 


page which every biographer had given him? Were 
we to know no more of him than he himself had re- 
vealed in his Great and Little Testaments and in a 
score or so of lays and ballads? To-day we have to 
confess that the true tale of his life and death is never 
likely to be told, for it was not his way to consort much 
with those who leave behind a record of their friends. 
The tavern was his temple, and his boon companions 
were thieves, drunkards, and courtesans, though among 
the motley throng who gathered with him at the 
Pomme de Pin were a few who must have understood 
at least a little of his genius. One at least was a minor 
poet, and one in time became Bishop of Troyes; but 
it may be that these clever rogues were too engrossed 
in their own aflairs to pay much heed to another’s. 
We know how he took his degrees at the University 
of Paris, and how a while later he came near to being 
hanged, but his stays in prison are almost the only 
sure landmarks of his vagabondage. Presently we 
lose sight of him altogether. 

‘*Autant en emporte ly vens’’, yet fancy still 
follows him. The end may have been in the cloister, 
for, despite sundry diatribes against the corrupt clergy, 
he had a peculiar cult of the Virgin, and often swore 
repentance. Then, too, he loved France, and had 
reason to be grateful to Louis XI., so it does not pass 
possibility that one of his adventurous disposition may 
have met death in war against the Burgundians. All 
the other alternatives are unpleasant, and the gallows 
may be deemed preferable to an end on the sort of bed 
he was likely to occupy. 

Stevenson, blinded by the Shorter Catechism, could 
see no fine shade or touch in Villon’s character, and 
spoke ill even of his art. Mr. Stacpoole’s book, which 
contains a short appreciation, and the original poems 
as well as translations in verse and prose, is the fullest 


_ English tribute yet paid to one of the greatest, if not 


the greatest, of French poets. Comparison between 
Villon and Verlaine is almost inevitable to-day, both in 


_ their frustrate lives and in the strangled subs which 


_ from their lives escaped into their poems. 


And in 


everything how modern is this poet of the Middle 


Ages! 
Strike’? ‘‘a mere gym- | 


to the philosophic Syndicalist, but we doubt whether | 


the educative value of general strikes is a notion 
which appeals as much to the average worker as the 
contemplation of their material advantage; and 
whether it is not, as Dr. Estey suggests, ‘‘ but mental 
juggling’. What comfort would it be to those 
whom he has duped with the vision of speedy and 
splendid victory for Mr. Larkin to inform them, after 
their probable defeat, that the misery and privation 
of the past months has but served an educational pur- 
pose and increased their Sense of Solidarity? We 
doubt whether even he would have the temerity thus 
to fling aside the goggles and false beard of the 


Mr. Stacpoole calls him ‘‘ the voice of old 
Paris ’’, but he is the voice of Paris of all times in 
many of his ballads. 

Yvette Guilbert to-day sings a song whose refrain is 
simply an echo from the regrets of ‘‘la belle Heaul- 
miere ’’, and from line to line of his verse we do not 


_ know whether to expect ribald laughter or a cataclysm 


of tears. Yet this companion of the horrible ‘‘ fat 
Margot ’’ could write a poem of perfect love to his 
friend ‘‘ nouvellement marié’’, and, at the request of 
his mother, the hymn of an unlettered old woman’s 
simple faith. There is never the slightest doubt that 
it all came from the heart. The beauty of these things 


was the more clear to him from the depths in which he 
lived, just as men say that from some dark hole they 
can see the stars by day. Stevenson was quite wrong 
about Villon; there is almost less truth in his essay 
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than in the glittering romance which Mr. Huntly 
McCarthy wove about the poet a few years ago. 
Certainly there were times when he was both brutal 
and cynical, and he was bitter often against those who 
fived well and easily, but he was hardest in condemna- 
tion of his own follies, and against his satire we set his 
of children. 

If we knew the history of his love affair with 
Katharine de Vaucelles, in which for his presumption 
he was beaten, we might find a key to his character. 
It may be that he got scant justice from the world, but 
at least he had the power to write great poetry, and 
that, perhaps, is more than any mortal man has ever 
deserved. Now and then, too, he must have had some 
fun in life. Stealing ducks from the moat of Paris, 
with Jehan le Loup and Casin Cholet as companions, 
must have been a peculiarly attractive kind of poach- 
ing. Scanty as are the records, it is not difficult to 
picture a day and night in Villon’s vagabondage. 


AN HEREDITARY ESSAYIST. 


“Clio, a Muse: and Other Essays, Literary and Pe- 
destrian.” By George Macaulay Trevelyan. Long- 
mans. 4s. 6d. net. 


ERTAIN predispositions tend to transmit them- 
selves, and the tendency is enforced by technical 
training, which the younger nature acquires, almost 
unconsciously, from intercourse with the elder. In 
politics we accept this, and nobody underrates: Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, or Mr. Lewis Harcourt because they are the 
sons of their fathers. We may think that this or that 
one of them would not have been where he is but for 
the fact of his parentage; none the less we recognise 
that the special chances of education and the heredi- 
tary aptitude have rendered each of them more fit for 
high preferment. But in literature, and perhaps in 
all art, there is almost always a disparagement of the 
inherited gift. Mr. Trevelyan must suffer from the fact 
that, however well he may write, two generations of 
his kin wrote even better before him. He will be 
counted the less original—as if originality consisted in 
being subject to no influence, or as if it showed more 
talent to learn from a stranger than from your own 
people. Mr. Trevelyan makes detachment from these 
prejudices the more difficult because he pleads an here- 
ditary cause—the historian’s right to be an artist. He 
holds the brief for Macaulay with skill and—is it still 
necessary to say?—with courage;"but we are more 
interested in his recognition of Scott’s value to the art 
of history. Everybody must have perceived that, while 
Livy gets on tolerably well with all his Romans, 
Hannibal—the greatest person in his pages—remains a 
lay figure. The reason is that Livy did not realise the 
significance of differences between race and race, people 
of one climate and of another; and so it was with the 
historians down to Gibbon. They thought of men, 
so to say, in the abstract; and although when treating 
of contemporary events they gave instinctively the very 
form and pressure of the time (there are no lay figures 
in Thucydides), past ages remained unrealised. The 
real is that which is present in sensation, and Scott, 
for the purposes of romance, invented historical realism. 
Romance deals perpetually with the unexpected, and the 
unlike is a great element in producing that element 
of surprise. Scott, who knew men, perceived that a 
borderer acted much more decisively than an Ayrshire 
peasant, and that a Highlander’s motives were very 
different from those of a Glasgow baillie; and he read 
the past in the light of that knowledge. He re-created 
the scene not only in its vivid contrasts to the eye 
of outward trappings, but also in the clash of trainings 
and temperaments. Macaulay, who knew his Waver- 
leys by heart, learnt the lesson and was grateful; 
Carlyle—who had the insolence to be patronising— 
learnt too, not knowing. 
If we were to take a special point at which Mr. Trevel- 
van shows the essayist’s gift of illuminating suggestion, 
we should select his praise of John Woolman, the 


When William Came.” 


Quaker, who set on foot the crusade against negro 
slavery. Without that movement, heaven knows how 
many portions of the globe to-day might still be 
worked by the white man’s enterprise on such 
methods as were disclosed in the Congo and in Putu- 
mayo. If, again, we wished to illustrate Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s occasional lapses into a rather silly euphuism, 
the epithet ‘‘ thistle-headed ’’, which he applies to the 
old age of Tennyson and Wordsworth, should furnish 
an instance. Either of those poets could have told him 
that from a thistle’s greyness seeds fly out; and the 
phrase is the worse because it evidently derives from 
Swift’s dreadfuily exact comparison of himself to a 
iree-—‘‘ dying atop ’*. But it is enough to set down our 
opinion that Mr. Trevelyan has often clear and original 
thought, and sometimes reaches a touch of vision; and 
that the gift of saying what he wants to say effectively 
and pleasantly has come down to him unexhausted. 


NOVELS. 
By H. H. Munro. Lane.. 6s. 


N all that Mr. H. H. Munro has written there has 
been a distinctive sparkle. But hitherto his themes 
have not been serious. Now he reveals himself in 
serious mood. His easy dialogue is subordinated to 
the chief purpose of the book. “When William 
Came ’’ is an indictment of the apathy of the nation 
towards the question of defence. Murrey Yeovil, who 
has been laid up for a long time in a remote part of 
Finland, where he has gone to shoot big game, returns 
to England to find that the country has been annexed 
in a snap war by Germany. The Royal Family has 
retired to India, where the King reigns as Emperor, 
and over here everything is Germanised. A large num- 
ber of members of the governing classes have left the 
country, but the remainder, among them Yeovil’s wife 
and her set, contrive to carry on the social round in 
London much as before. ~The Englishmen left in the 
country anxiously await the Kaiser’s edict on conscrip- 
tion, and when it comes it ironically declares that as 
England always showed herself so loth to take up 
arms, British subjects are forbidden to bear them and 
are to remain a nation of shopkeepers and pay heavily 
in taxes for the privilege of being defended by German 
soldiers. Sick at heart at the changed condition of 
things and at the ready acquiescence of so many 
‘* Society ’’ people in them, Yeovil thinks of quitting 
England. But he is persuaded by his wife to go down 
to the country. Gradually, although not without some 
disgust and self-accusation, he settles down into a life 
of rustic littleness, concerned over the late nesting of 
a partridge or the defective draining of a loose-box, 
hugely busy over affairs that a gardener’s boy might 
grapple with, ‘‘ignoring the struggle-cry that went 
up, low and bitter and wistful, from a dethroned, dis- 
honoured race, in whose glories he had gloried, in 
whose struggles he lent no hand ’’. 

What is the effective force of patriotism ?—Mr. 
Munro seems to ask. How far will it sway a man 
when it comes to the test? Will not man always 
choose the path of least resistance and find the life he 
wants? Under German rule the popular expressions 
in London were ‘‘ What must be, must be ’’, and “ It’s 
a poor heart that never rejoices’’. Mr. Munro paints 
a picture, painful for our pride. ‘‘ Bondage’’, he 
quotes, ‘‘ has this one advantage: it makes a nation 
merry.’’ And he has some biting little character 
sketches like that of the ‘‘ patriot who had never 
handled a rifle, or mounted a horse, or pulled an oar, 
but who had never flinched from demolishing his 
country’s enemies with his tongue ’’. 


“In the Cockpit of Europe.’ By Lieut.-Colonel Alsager 
Pollock. Smith, Elder. 6s. 


Colonel Pollock writes with the zest of a soldier 
about things military, and his novel, with its 
somewhat crude love interest, which has the appear- 
ance of having been dragged in, is really only a peg on 
which to hang his theories and ideas about the Army 
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and soldiering generally. He pictures the outbreak of 
a war between France and Germany, in which England 
sends support to France. Germany attempts to turn 
the French line of defence by an invasion through 
Belgium. This enables Colonel Pollock to play an 
interesting war game on paper, the situations in which 
the reader can follow by means of a military map pro- 
vided in the book. The author is concerned to show 
the value in war of a company of mounted infantry well 
handled by a bold and intelligent subaltern. Various 
problems of tactics and strategy are ingeniously intro- 
duced to illustrate Colonel Pollock’s well-known views 
on the value of individual service under the conditions 
of to-day. There is a great deal about Army Reform, 
and one of the characters in the book describes the 
idea of an Army University: ‘‘ very easy to get into, 
very easy to get kicked out of, and sufficiently diffi- 
cult to graduate from. 


That is to say, the unfit will | 


be rejected at the end of each term, and the fit who | 


survive will, it is hoped, be on the whole better men 
than we have been getting hitherto. 


The staff now | 


loses many a first-rate soldier, who is bad, say, at lan- | 
guages or at mathematics, and thus fails to pass in. | 
' and recommending the book, and this preface alone would make 


Under the proposed new system every really good man 
will be sure of his chance ’’. 


“TT. Tembarom.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s enthusiasm for the hero 
of her latest novel is contagious. It is impossible to 
escape it. She grips the reader in the first pages of 
her book and awakens sympathetic interest in a Brook- 
lyn waif whose Christian name was Temple and whose 
surname was Baron. This easily settled itself in his 
brief period at school into ‘‘ Tembarom ’’, a nickname 
which clung to him through life. His father, an Eng- 
lish immigrant who held in contempt every American 
trait and institution, died when he was eight, and his 
mother, an American, died when he was ten. So Tem- 
barom was left to shift for himself, and very well he 
managed, with the aid mainly of an extremely engag- 
ing personality which won friends for him at every turn 
of his life. 
paper vendor he won a place as stenographer to the 
editor of a Brooklyn Sunday paper. Thence his career 


youth, from ‘‘ 


the proud position of society reporter ’’ 
unbroken triumph. Mrs. Burnett has an unaffected 
and natural style of story-telling, combined with a keen 
sense of characterisation. It is a tribute to her art 
that although her book runs to over five hundred pages, 
with one personality dominating it throughout, we 
never become tired of T. Tembarom. Incidentally, the 
book gives a real insight into American life and 
manners. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 
“ Henry James: a Critical Study.’’ By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The temptations which Mr. Henry James undoubtedly offers 
to the literary critic for displaying his own brilliance have been 
for the most part studiously resisted by Mr. Madox Hueffer. 
We can imagine, for instance, what sort of a book Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton would have made of it, and we feel correspondingly 
thankful that, if a critical study of Mr. James had to be written, 
it should be done by a writer who is content to sink himself in 
his subject. Mr. Hueffer’s book is mainly eulogy. He asserts 
his “ private opinion ” that Mr. James is the greatest of living 
writers, and in consequence, for him, the greatest of living 
men. But it is not indiscriminate eulogy. Mr. Hueffer 
advances excellent reasons for the faith that is in him and 
proceeds very succinctly to analyse his author’s qualities, 
greatness of Mr. James is that of the historian—the historian 


Secker. 


The | 


| Mr. Royds says that translators of “‘improbus”’ have * greedy ” 


any novelist can render to the Republic, the greatest service 
that any one man can render to the State, is to draw an unbiassed 
picture of the world we live in”. That is what Mr. James has 
done. He, more than anybody, has observed human society ag 
it now is, and more than anybody has faithfully rendered his 
observations for us. He just sits on high “ smiling his sardonic 
smile and exclaiming from time to time: ‘Poor dear old 
world!’”’. As regards Mr. James’s luxuriant phraseology, Mr, 
Hueffer thinks he has expressed his race. He finds it lucid, 
picturesque and forcible. It just “soars. There is no other 
word for it’. To say that ‘‘ X had not succeeded in planting 
in his temperate garden a specimen of the rank exotic each of 
whose leaves is a rustling cheque’? may have, as Mr. Hueffer 
points out, its disadvantages as a way of expressing the fact 
that X wrote books that did not pay. It is not at any rate 
journalese, that infinite corrupter of the Anglo-Saxon mind”, 


** The Beasts, Birds and Bees of Virgil.’’ By Thomas Fletcher Royds, 
Oxford : Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net. 

This little book was worth writing and worth publishing, and 
it is worth buying and reading through. It is no work of idle 
or merely curious scholarship, nor one that appeals only to 
Virgilian scholars, for it is full of charming little notes about 
Nature, and it clears up many a point in the Georgics and the 
other work of the poet which are obscure perhaps even to some 
masters of Latin. Mr. Warde Fowler writes a preface praising 


the book worth buying. It is full of meat as an egg. We 
especially like the bird notes, which are most careful and exact. 
Anser of Virgil may, Mr. Royds thinks, well be wild goose, 
despite Keightley, for they do feed in cornfields. But has not 
the goose--tame goose, at any rate—been too roundly abused ? 
* glutton villain’’, “reprobate ”’, wicked”, and “tiresome”, 
“If we compare the stone of Sisyphus (Odyssey xi., 598) 
we have all the meanings of ‘improbus’ connoted heve, 
and there is a species of goose for every one of them.” We really 
doubt if the wild geese do so much wickedness as all this would 
imply, though they may harm the farmers’ cornfields at times, 
and pastures, in a lesser degree, often. The domestic goose seems 
to realise that men are its enemies: its clamour against him 
argues this. By the way, the writer of this notice had not 
recognised how well domestic geese can fly till the other day he 
saw a large company of them on Mr. Warde Fowler’s beloved 
Port Meadow at Oxford take to the wing when beset by some 


_ men apparently anxious to procure one against Christmas. 


_ They rose above the river and flew up stream with power and _ 
From shoeblack, errand boy and news- | 


elegance. And, later, they showed themselves anything but 
* geese”? when these men tried to cut off their retreat upstream 
and stone them back. Yet we cannot abandon the term “ goose ”’ 


tl es : : . _ of not very wise persons: we would almost as readily give up 
rough all the picturesque episodes of struggling | “ ass”, s word that no amount of hard use—and Englishmen use 

itv ld hackney. 

to the time when he became President, was a tale of | Pe ee ee 


| **§port and Folklore in the Himalayas.”’ 


By Captain H. L. Haughton 
(86th Sikhs). Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

Markhor and ibex, black and “red” bears, are familiar 
beasts to Captain Haughton, whose shikar trips in Dardistan 
and round the upper waters of the Indus have given him a far 
more intimate knowledge alike of his quarry and of the primitive 
folk of the region than comes to most sportsmen. He has that 
understanding of the lives of the hunted which is such a con- 
stant paradox to the humanitarian. He dislikes the black bear, 
it is true, but only because Bhalu, when a meat eater, does not 
trouble to kill the creatures that he disables. On such problems 
as the supposed eating of snakes by the. markhor (Anglice, 
‘* snake-eater ’’), he adduces evidence drawn from trustworthy 
shikaris. The human interest of the book is as great as its 
merit from the point of view of the naturalist sportsman, for 


| the author has studied at first hand the legends and super- 
| stitions of the oddly mingled races that shelter on the edge of 


the great mountain barrier, some of them with an unmistakable 
Mongol strain, others claiming descent from the soldiers of 
Alexander the Great, and certainly influenced in the past by 
the Greco-Buddhist rulers of the North-West frontier. It is 
not often that a book which will, we suppose, be necessarily 


| classified as one of the innumerable “ works on India ’’, contains 


of one, of two, and possibly of three or more civilisations. | 
While almost all writers have some axe to grind, some personal | 


opinions to air, Mr. Henry James is absolutely dispassionate and 
impersonal. Compassion or any trace of a desire to be helpful 
are almost entirely wanting in his works, and he has written 
some of the most pitiless sentences ‘‘ever penned by the hand 
of man”. Mr. Hueffer cites “What Maisie Knew” as “ a 
passionless masterpiece”. There is no moral to be drawn from 
it or from any of Mr. James’s work. “The greatest service that 


so much that appeals to the lover of folk-lore, the naturalist, 
the big-game shot; and it is less often that out-of-the-way 
information is conveyed in such a readable form. 


“Thirty Years in Kashmir.’’ By Arthur Neve, F.R.C.S. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Kashmir of which Mr. Neve writes is not the Lotus Land 
to which Anglo-Indians baked in the plains resort for repose, 
but the mountain region that surrounds the Maharajah’s domin- 
ions. Chilas, Hunza, Ladak, the fringe of the Karakoum, 
provided this medical missionary with a strenuous holiday 
ground during his long career of hospital work at Srinagar. 
The book should appeal mainly perhaps to the mountaineer. 
Mr. Neve has climbed where very few white men have ever 


Arnold. 
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ssed, and can describe the Himalayas in terms that will touch 
a responsive chord in those who know the Alps. When to attain 
an altitude equal to that of the summit of Mont Blanc means 
that the traveller is on the lowest slope of a virgin peak, the 
diary of the climber is something out of the common. There is 
much information about natural history and geology, while the 
author is something of an anthrozoologist, but the merit of the 
book lies in the description, from intimate knowledge, of regions 
known to the world at large only as the scenes of occasional 
frontier campaigns. 


“England in the Later Middle Ages.’’ 


Vol. Ill. of 
Methuen & Co., 1913. 10s. 6d. net. 


This volume from the pen of Mr. K. H. Vickers brings to a 
worthy completion Mr. Oman’s History of England. Like other 
contributors to the series, Mr. Vickers has found it difficult to 
compress his material into the prescribed space of 500 pages. 
Nevertheless, he has accomplished his task well. 
admirably proportioned: bien documentée and the text is illus- 
trated by some exceptionally helpful maps. The book has 
obviously been based throughout on a study of first-hand 
authorities ; but Mr. Vickers carries his learning lightly, and the 
style of the narrative is attractive and clear. The treatment is 
primarily political, and necessarily so to conform to the general 
plan of the work. Thus Mr. Vickers deals at length with Edward 
I.’s policy in Wales, Scotland, and France ; with the Scottish and 


French wars of Edward III., and with the renewal of the French | 


war under Henry V. But other topics of at least equal interest 
are not neglected : the legal and constitutional reforms of Edward 
I.; the oligarchical movement under Edward II. ; the economic 


and social upheaval of the later fourteenth century; the con- | 
stitutional experiments of the Lancastrians—-all these matters | 


receive due attention. The bibliography is not critical, but con- 
tains a well-tabulated “list of authorities’. On the whole, a 
thoroughly sound and useful piece of work, on which Mr. Vickers 
may be congratulated. 


“County Churches: Kent.’’ By Francis Grayling. Allen. 2 vols., 
2s. 6d. net each. 


Mr. Francis Grayling writes intimately of the churches of Kent 


By Kenneth H. Vickers. | 
Cman’s History of England. Seven volumes. , 


| superficial resemblance. 


The book is | 


Statistics are given from a point of view. The value of this book 
for all interested in women’s work is not thereby lessened, and 
the entertainment is certainly increased. This book may be 
described as statistics tinged with emotion. Thus under the 
heading “‘ Companion” as a possible employment for women is 
the comment: ‘** The most popular and the most unsatisfactory 
of professions. Practically no demand. Advertised posts 
usually those of general servants.’ This is more than a schedule: 
it is almost sociology. 

Reference books of the almanack type begin with Whitaker ; 
and if they do not end with “ Whitaker’’, that is only because 
Hazell’s Annual has won a right to rank on the same shelf. 
The distinction between these books is more marked than their 
It is true that “ Whitaker” and 
‘“ Hazell” cover to a large extent the same ground ; but there 
is no real rivalry between them. Beside the formal majesty, 
the curt decision, the plain severity of ** Whitaker ** Hazell” 
is chatty, almost discursive. Our advice is to have them both : 
to refer to ““ Whitaker” in haste, and to “ Hazell” at leisure. 
If one must choose between them, “* Whitaker ”’, of course, it 
must be. ‘* Whitaker’ is more than an annual report. 

To quite another class of reference book belong The Medica} 
Who’s Who, Who’s Who in Science, The Catholic Directory, The 
Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries Year Book, Fry’s London 
Charities, etc. ‘These books are essential to the members of the 
professions and followings interested; and though they may 


| reasonably be purchased by those who want a reference shelf 


provided against every possible necessity, they cannot very 
cordially be recommended for general reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BroGrarny. 


| Our Irish Theatre: A Chapter of Autobiography (Lady Gregory). 


and adds two useful volumes to Messrs. Allen’s capital series of | 


handbooks. Many of the churches of Kent have a character 
and certain pronounced peculiarities of their own. Those on 
and to the north of the ** backbone ” of Kent, both great and 
small, are fascinating. But Mr. Grayling finds that the architec- 
tural details tend to deteriorate as Sussex is approached. 
Throughout the sandstone district the profiles of the capitals 
of the pillars, usually the key of good and bad art, and the 
masonry, generally by want of refinement, exhibit the absence 
of the supervision that was nearly always observed in Kent. 
Among the earliest churches in the county are the Church of 
St. Mary, Reculver, which was perfect until 1809, when its 
natural guardians—the Archbishop, as lord of the manor, and 


the vicar—wantonly destroyed it; St. Pancras and St. Martin, | 
Canterbury ; Dover Castle Church ; and St. Peter and St. Paul’s, | 


Swanscombe. Mr. Grayling has something to say about the 
nineteenth century restoration, among the greatest evils of 
which were the removal of windows, “altar-pieces”’, and pulpits 
with their canopies which formed such a focus to the naves, the 
shifting of screens and parcloses, their improper restoration, 
and the loss of painted glass. He gives many instances of 
churches which have been mutilated through ignorance, and his 
remarks should be taken to heart by incumbents of ancient 
fabrics who are bent upon restoration. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Who’s Who shows how the world is every year more interesting. 
Yearly there are more persons able honestly to believe that their 
biographies are of public importance, till one begins to be over- 


whelmed by the gross amount of achievement and distinction | 


represented in the 2,300 odd pages of ‘“‘Who’s Who”. Very 
reasonably the editor advises those who would make the best 
of ‘“*Who’s Who” to buy its supplementary companion—the 
Who’s Who Year Book. The companion is as useful to the 
inquirer who would track down an M.P. or a civil servant as a 
subject index to a reader at the British Museum. “ Who’s 


Who” remains the terse, unbending handbook. Its character | 


is determined in the mass by a thoroughly English determination 
that one man’s story shall be as much like another man’s as is 
compatible with variations of character and circumstance. 
There, of course, are exceptions. Mr. Harry Lauder describes 
his career as “ first mill boy in a flax-spinning mill, Arbroath ; 
then a miner; now what the people have made him”. His 


recreations include “ trying to hit a wee gutty ba’”. But these 
touches are the eccentricities of genius; and ‘“‘ Who’s Who” is 
commendably free of them. Consiuerably more individual and 
eccentric is the Englishwoman’s Year Book. References to this 
volume plunge one into burning “questions of the day”’. 


Putnam. 5s. net. 

The Franciscan Poets in Italy of the Nineteenth Century (Frederick 

Ozanam). Nutt. 6s. net. 
Crassic. 

Bartolus of Sassoferrato: His Position in the History of Mediwval 
Political Thought (Cecil N. Sidney Woolf). Cambridge: at 
the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Fiction. 

The Way of the Cardines (Stanley Portal Hyatt); South Sea Ship- 
mates (John Arthur Barry); An Unfinished Song (Mrs. Ghosal) ; 
Atlantis (Gerhart Hauptmann). Werner Laurie. 6s. each. 

Lady Sylvia’s Impostor (Thomas Cobb). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

The Rocks of Valpré (Ethel M. Dell). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Faith and Unfaith (James Blyth); Mary’s Marriage (Edmund 
Bosanquet). Long. 6s. each. 

REFERENCE Books. 

The Catholic Directory. Burns and Oates. 1s. 6d. net. 

Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities (Edited by 
John Lane). Chatto and Windus. 1s. 6d. 

Howe’s Classified Directory to the Metropolitan Charities. 
mans. 1s. 


Long- 


Books. 

A Grammar of the German Language (G. H. Clarke and C. J. Murray). 
5s.; Cambridge Physical Series: Sound (J. W. Capstick). 
4s. 6d.; Cambridge County Geographies: Northumberland 
(S. Kennie Haselhurst); Merionethshire (A. Morris). 1s. 6d. 
each. Cambridge: at the University Press. 

TRAVEL. 

Austria of the Austrians and Hungary of the Hungarians (L. Kellner, 

Madame Paula Arnold, and Arthur L. Delisle). Pitman. 


6s. net. 
VE 


SRSE. 
Sa Muse S’amuse (Wilfrid Blair); Poems from the Portuguese 
(Translated by Aubrey F. G. Bell). Oxford: Blackwell. 


| 3s. 6d. net each. 
| Poems together with Ballads of Old Birmingham (E. M. Rudland). 
Nutt. 1s. 6d. net. 
Philomelia (Phyllis Gleadow). Humphreys. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway (Edited by 
E. C. Quiggin). Cambridge: at the University Press. 25s. net. 

Hellas and the Balkan Wars (D. J. Cassavetti). Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 

La Nouvelle voie Maritime le Canal de Panama (Daniel Bellet). 
Paris: Guilmoto. 5 francs. 

Studies in Portuguese Literature (Aubrey F. G. Bell), 6s. net; 
The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil (Thomas Fletcher Royds). 
3s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell. 

Youth and Life (Randolph S. Bourne). Constable. 6s. net. 

REVIEWS AND MaGazINEs FoR Janvary :—Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; 
The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Town Planning Review, 
2¢. 6d. net; Harper’s Magazine, ls. net; The Hibbert Journal, 
2s. 6d. net; The British Review, ls. net; The University 
Magazine, 50 cents ; Yale Review, 75 cents ; The Contemporary 
Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Nineteenth Century and After, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Musical Times, 3¢d.; The World’s Work, ls. net; The 
National Review, 2s. 6d. net; The Book Monthly, 6d.; The 
Army Review, 1s. ; The Empire Review, ls. net ; Mercure de 
France, 1 fr. 50; The Scottish Historical Review, 2s. 6d. net ; 
The Asiatic Review, 2s. 6d. net; The Financial Review of 
Reviews, 1s. net ; Deutsche Rundschau, 2 mark 50. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 

Consols 721s 714 
Day-to-day Loans 54% 42% 
3 Months’ Bank Bills op 1% 43% 

Oct. 2, 1913. Oct. 17, 1912. 
Bank Rate 5 per cent. 5 per cent. 


General Settlement, Jan. 15th. 
Consols Settlement, Feb. 4th. 


ANY home industries may have parted with 
the year 1913 with a sigh of regret, but 
the Stock Exchange has no reason to lament 
its departure. The past year has brought a 
harvest to an individual here and there, such as 
profitable speculation in Marconi shares, but, speak- 
ing generally, it has certainly been one of the worst 
experienced in Stock Exchange annals. General indus- 
trial and trade expansion seldom run hand in hand with 
investment and speculative progression, but it is reason- 
able to assume that this industrial prosperity will 
sooner or later have its reflection in the markets for 
public securities. 

In all departments of the House dealers are lament- 
ing the persistence of ‘‘ bear ’’ operations, but it is 
generally recognised that any individual display of 
‘*bull’’ enthusiasm at the present time would only 
mean financial disaster. Many prominent dealers 
regard the political situation as the principal obstacle 
to the expansion of investment and speculative business, 
and there is little doubt that a General Election would 
remove a good deal of distrust from the public mind. 
A change of political party would, in all probability, 
be the means of partially removing another potent 


are in sight, and the fact that the annual accounts wil] 
shortly be presented in the new form will give a much 
clearer indication as to the position of the companies, 
Of the aggregate traffic receipts published so far, the 
Brighton and Great Eastern lines show particularly 
good figures, and the stocks of those companies which 
have been successful in restricting working expenses 
during the past half-year will, no doubt, experience 
a considerable appreciation after the dividend declara- 
tions. 

The passing of the ‘‘ Currency Bill’’ will, in all 
probability, have the effect of stimulating public interest 
in American securities in the near future, but there is 
a considerable position for the rise open in Wall Street 
circles, and the removal of the ‘‘ bear ’’ element has 
weakened the market. 

The feature of the foreign railway market has 


_ been the extensive recovery in Mexican National Rail- 
| ways, which improved considerably cn the announce- 
ment of the scheme for paying interest due on the 


Ist prox. The decision of the Mexican Government 


_ to deposit with a trustee 6 per cent. ten-year Treasury 


bonds may not altogether meet with the approval of 
unfortunate shareholders, but the scheme certainly 
appears to have a market value. Apart from this 
rally, however, there appears to be little prospect of 
the Mexican political situation improving, and other 


_ railway issues have again suffered a smart relapse. 


The chaotic conditions prevailing in French circles 


_ have resulted in further extensive liquidation of foreign 
| bonds, of which Brazilian issues have been the worst 
| sufferers, and there is no immediate prospect of a 
| sustained improvement. 


Many of the principal Rand mining companies have 
been able to declare satisfactory dividends for the past 


half-year, and shares have been fairly steady in conse- 


| quence. 


factor—general labour unrest—but before the public | ‘ . 
_ recorded in all sections before the close of the market. 


can safely turn its back upon the effects of the past 
year, a considerable improvement will have to develop 
in the general monetary situation. Whilst French 
financial circles remain in their condition of chaos, there 
is always the probability of the dissolution of the big 


syndicates who, so far, have failed in their endeavours | om 
/ mines obtain all necessary fuel from local collieries. 


to force a ‘* bull ’’ position, but there appears to be a 
likelihood of an early issue of the Foreign loans, which 
will clear the way for the pending French borrowing, 
afd a more stable position will develop on the Bourse 
in consequence. 

The only fresh loan creation of interest during the 
week is the New South Wales issue. This is to 


the extent of £3,000,000 in Four per Cent. Stock and | 
is offered at 96 per cent., the money being required | 


for railway rolling stock and to meet the cost of dupli- 
cating main lines. 


writers will be left with only a small percentage of the 
issue. 

Gilt-edged securities appear to have lost all their 
power of resistance to anything in the nature of a fresh 


and speculators alike relinquished their hold upon the 
premier security, and at one period Consols were offered 
at 714 for cash. 
rather firmer position, but the market is obviously in 
a nervous condition owing to the possibility of further 


Applications for the stock com- _ situation in the East, where speculative activity has 


menced yesterday, and it is thought that the under- | 


The close of the year witnessed a | 


issues in the near future, and a substantial increase in | 
Fund investments cannot be expected at present. With 


regard to bullion movements, which exercise a direct | 


influence upon the Fund market, the Bank of England | 


has secured £21,548,000 in bar gold during the past 
year, which is £7,924,000 less than during 1912. 
Movements in sovereigns during the year were not 
phenomenal, but it is interesting to note that South 
America has taken £4,476,000, whilst no less than 
47,100,000 has come from that quarter. Of this 


amount, however, a large portion was diverted to 
France. 

A good deal of interest is being displayed in Home 
Railway securities now that dividend announcements 


News of an extension of the Natal coal strike 
was, however, circulated, and a general relapse was 


Dealers evidently had in view the possibility of the 
strike extending to the mines; but it is improbable 
that the white miners, in view of their past experiences, 
will readily enter upon a further agitation, and as 
regards the supply of coal, many of the prominent 


Despite the prospect of favourable company reports 
for the past half-year, industrial shares have inclined 
to relapse with other securities, with the exception of 
brewery issues. The reports of several of the larger 
companies are particularly encouraging, and point to 
the fact that this industry, at least, is successfully 
fighting against excessive legislation. 

There appears to be little prospect of a revival of 
interest in rubber issues, partly due to the uncertain 


been reduced to a minimum. 

There is every indication that the- House is seriously 
entertaining the prospect of activity in oil shares. 
The abundance of ‘‘bear’’ factors in other depart- 


} ssarily prevents any movement in this direc- 
issue, and at the first intimation of this loan investors | Mets necessarily prevents any 


tion at the moment, but oils will probably be the first 
securities to dispel the darkness of the past vear. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 
The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 


Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 


or to any Branch Office of the ne J 
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‘ THE CONFESSION OF A NEURASTHENIC. 
Head Office. By Horace Hazettine, 
Sir Nevive Author of ‘‘ The City of Encounters,”’ etc. 
K.C.M.G. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor-Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


Advances already made 
Exceed #1, 500,000. 


The City Life under its ‘“‘ Ideal” policy enables Policy 
holders to reap the benefit of heir investment during thei” 
own lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of A COMFORT- 
ABLE HOUSE, FREE FROM ANY MORTGAGE 
CHARGE OR "ENCUMBRANCE. 

GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ‘ACTIVE AGENTS. 


card for Prospectus 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE “COMPANY, Ltd., 
6 Peul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director, 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


[Annuities. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


Mortgages.) 


E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount VaLent1A, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 

H. J. Bracey, Esq. ! Sir Jonn Jarvine, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 

Double advantage policies issued securing 1wo PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Business transacted by the Company: 
(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 


(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 


(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, 
INSURANCE. 


(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also Granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses 
and other papers may be had on written or personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 


AND PLATE G‘.A6S 


Henry Scott, Eeq., F.R.S. 


A BOOK FOR ALL HEALTH-SEEKERS. 


HERE had been warnings, of course—and yet 

I had refused to take my condition at all 
seriously, until suddenly the truth was rushed upon 
me, and I stood staring at the ghost of my youth and 
my manhood in the mirror that stretched above my 
study mantelpiece. My last scintilla of nerve-force 
expended, I was nervously bankrupt.’’ 

So begins ‘‘ The Confession of a Neurasthenic,’’ in 
which Mr. Horace Hazeltine has reproduced for us, 
with wonderful accuracy, his mental and emotional 
sufferings during a severe attack of neurasthenia. His 
book—‘‘ a true personal confession ’’—is in no ‘sense 
morbid. It grips our attention from the first page to 
the last, so that we are filled with sympathy for the 
unfortunate victim of nerves, and rejoice with him in 
his recovery. 

It is not until the end of the book that Mr. Hazeltine 
lets us into his ‘‘ secret.”’ 

““*Do you know, my dear,’ exclaimed my wife on 
her return, ‘ that you look positively cheerful this even- 
ing? I have not seen you appear so pleased for 
months. And I do believe you have a better colour. 
It must do you good for me to go away.’ 

** And then I told her . . . and, after that, how we 
both watched for the added signs and symbols of that 
promised improvement of which we were now already 
half assured... . 

‘* The lines of illness and worry grew less and less 
deep; my hollow cheeks slowly filled; my eyes lost 
their sunken dimness. And, coincidently, we noted 
one change after another, subtly wrought in the way 
of physical and mental betterment. Among the 
carliest of these was a day-by-day gain in activity and 
energy. A humorous kinsman, ignorant of the effects 
of nervous depletion, had chaffingly dubbed me ‘ The 
Mollusc,’ because of my general indisposition to exert 
myself. The most trivial undertakings had required, 
with me, a distinct effort. 1 would sit for hours in one 
spot, knowing all the while that one thing or another 
was required of me, but lacking the will to go about it, 
and momentarily growing more nervous because I was 
neglecting it. The overcoming of this will-weakness 
was one of the earliest indications of improvement. 

‘‘T no longer know either irritability or temper. 
Restlessness, fickle attention, and unreasoning aver- 
sions all have fled me. My appetite is healthy; I sleep 
long and refreshing, and wake each morning to the fresh 
joy of living. Yet, better than all else, it seems to me, 
is my restored delight in work. Never, so long as I 
can remember, have I approached a day’ s labour with 
such enthusiasm.’ 

Eventually the reader becomes aware that Mr. 
Hazeltine has actually written this book to express his 
gratitude to Sanatogen, which, as he says, ‘‘ wrought 
little less than a miracle in me.’’ Appreciating this 
novel form of testimonial, the proprietors of Sanato- 
gen have published Mr. Hazeltine’s book for free dis- 
tribution among nerve-sufferers. It is not an adver- 
tisement in the ordinary sense of the word, and every- 
one who reads it will realise the genuineness of Mr. 
Hazeltine’s confession. 

Readers of this article who are interested in the sub- 
ject should certainly apply for a Free Copy of the book. 
It is only necessary to send a post-card, mentioning 
the ‘‘ Saturday Review,’’ to A. Wulfing and Co., 12, 
Chenies Street, London, W.C., who will also send a 
Trial Supply of Sanatogen. 
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INSURANCE. 
PostaL LirE ASSURANCE. 


ABOUR Members’ have constantly asserted that 
the present Government intended to undertake 
industrial life assurance in competition with the 
Prudential and other companies catering for the masses, 
and it was generally supposed that a Bill dealing with 
the subject would be introduced into Parliament. The 


announcement made by the Postmaster-General on | 


Wednesday last shows, however, that for the present 
at 
different way, advantage being taken of the facilities 
afforded by the Post Office service. It is scarcely 


all events the matter wili be handled in quite a- 


likely that the managements of the great companies | 


now “engaged i in the business will quake before this new 
and certainly unexpected rivalry, although it may to 
some extent remove the stigma attaching to Govern- 
ment life assurance. Probably a certain number of 
persons will accept the somewhat liberal offer made 
them—especially as insurances not exceeding £25 can 
be effected without medical examination, and the table 
printed on the proposal form shows that the sums 
assured at death in return for the weekly premiums are 
substantial, seeing that premiums cease at age 60. 
This provision will undoubtedly appeal to people who 
cannot obtain life assurance elsewhere, but it by no 
means follows that insurances with medical examination 
will be on a satisfactory scale. 


Experience has constantly proved that the average — 
' testing 


working man does not insure his life unless pressed to 
do so by an agent, and is even more reluctant to pas 
renewal premiums, which have frequently to be called 
for several times. Of course the present scheme is 
a vast improvement on the one which is admitted to 
have failed, but it does not foreshadow any large 
measure of success, and will not improbably result in a 
financial loss to the country. It is manifest, at any 
rate, that in the case of small insurances selection will 
always be on the side of the insurer, and against the 
State, because the provisions made for security are 
clearly insufficient. Medical examination is compulsory 
if the insurance be for an amount exceeding £25, and 
is optional in all other cases. As comparatively few 
persons will submit to doctors’ tests if they can be 
avoided, it may safely be predicted that most of the 
smaller insurances will be taken out without any expert 
investigation, and largely by persons in feeble health. 


| many distinguished users of ‘ 


One may almost say that the scheme is addressed to | 


the weak, and not to the strong, seeing how slight is 
the advantage gained by medical examination. In the 
one case full benefit is obtained after the first quarter’s 
premium has been paid ; in the other case it will not be 
paid until four quarters’ premiums have been received 
by the Post Office. 

Few experienced insurance managements would be 
willing to undertake life assurances for the masses, 
both male and female, on such terms as these ; and they 
would be still less inclined to guarantee the return of 
all premiums in the event of death during the first vear. 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder form. 
THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


The bined nutritive li of rich milk and the finest malted cereals 
form a perfect and natural food, yore with these as its constituent parts Horlick’s 
Malted Milk appeals to one and all, meeting in each case the special dietetic 
needs of the individual. 

Readily assimilated with little tax on the digestion, it nourishes, sustains and 
invigorates, supplies strength and vitality and builds uo and maintains hea'th, 
fitness and stamina. To the Busines:-man the regular use of Horlick’s is 
especially valuable as it prevents fatigue and restores energy, and the Athlete 
finds im it the best training diet. In the h sme it is a valuable and delicious food- 

verage suitable for all meals and is more beneficial than tea. coffee, cocoa, etc. 
Ready in a moment with Hot or Cold Water only. 
NO ADDED MILK OR COOKING REQUIRED. 


Served in Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, and Club Houses. 
HORLICK’S MILK LUNCH TABLETS 


Ad food ‘o be dissolved in the mouth, con- 
all the poe of Horlick’s in powder form. 
Of all Chemists ani Stores in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6 & 11/-, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


| MANY BUSINESS PREMISES, 


A TON OF COAL FOR 2/6. 


SCIENTISTS WONDERFUL DIS- 
COVERY WHICH ENABLES 
EVERYONE TO SAVE 
LARGE SUMS IN 
WEEKLY HOUSE. 
KEEPING. 


REMARKABLE OFFER TO ENABLE 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD TO TEST 
THE SPLENDID ECONOMIC 
ADVANTAGES OF 
“SZLDONITE,” WHICH HALVES 
THE SEASON’S 
COAL BILL. 


The introduction of the wonderful chemical substance “ Sel- 
donite '’ (the discovery of Professor Seldon), which doubles the 
‘‘life’’ of coal, or, in other words, cuts in half the coal bill, is 
resulting in something like a sensation. 

Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen or 
drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, or hottest fires they wish, 
and yet make one scuttleful of coal treated with ‘* Se!donite”’ go 
as far as two ordinary ones. 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all the 
more so because servants are pleased when *‘ Seldonite ’’ is used, 
for fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is practically 
no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or how large your coal bill, you can effect a 
wonderful saving by using ‘‘ Seldonite,’’ and if you use, say, one ton 
of coal a month you can save at least £5 during the coal fire season. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity of 
‘“Seldonite’’ in their own homes the proprietors have 
decided for a short while to send post free a full size 4s. box (suf- 
ficient to treat one ton of coal, slack, or coke), with full directions, 
to all readers for only 2s.6d. Orders and remittances, however, 
must be sent within the next few days. Five boxes will be for- 
warded (whilst this offer lasts) for only 10s. 

A MOST REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 

Already ‘‘ Seldonite ’’’ has found thousands of users who appre- 
ciate its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, ard testify 
to their appreciation by constant repeat orders. A few of the 
‘Seldonite ’’ are— 

Lt.-Col. J. R. Garrett. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop H. M. M. 
Edwards. 

Lt.-Col. Moreton, Bembridge. 

Major Sharp, Southampton, 

Major Sandys, Bulford. ay 

Major A. Richards, Camberley. 

Captain W. E. Beak, Abingdon. 

Captain Kirk, Belfast. 

Rev. Mother Superior, Convent, 


Viscount Combermere. 
Lady Angier. 

Lady L. Wemyss. 
Lady Brownlow Cecil. 
Sir S. Ponsonby. 

Hon. Mrs. Sidney Ponsonby. 
Hon. R. Henley Eden. 
Col. Leir. 

Col. Butlin. 

Capt. Richmond. 
Capt. Webbe. Taunton. 

Lt.-Col. Warner, Farnboro’. Lady Ward, Bridlington. 

‘* Seldonite'’ is easily used, and is alike suitable for factory, 
kitchen, drawing-room, or dainty flat. It does not smell; there 
are no fumes; it is perfectly healthy. Indeed, no one knows that 
it is in use except that the fire burns consistently, warmly, cosily, 
and brightly without any attention. 

To take advantage of the special offer made above readers should 
send remittances of 2s. 6d. for the full 4s. box (sufficient for one 
ton of coa!), or 10s. for five boxes, addressing their letters to— 


THE SELDONITE LABORATORIES 
(Dept. 172), 
Holborn Hall, London, W.C. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Town RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 


INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- , 


LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED, 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of. _the 
kingdom. —Otfices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Shavers know the 


GRACE HANDLE, 5/6 oquires 


OSBORNE, CARRETT. 
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A Good Resolution 
for the New Year 


G. To tell my News- 
agent to send “‘ Punch” 
to me every week. 


N taking “ Punch” you will 

have the best humorous lit- 

erature—there is nothing better 
the wide world over. 


N.B. PUNCH costs only 3d. and is 
really excellent value. Order it to-day. 


NOW_READY. 


A HANDY REFERENCE BOOK FOR 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


“The Medical 


Who’s Who. 
1914 


THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


800 Pages. 
Octavo. Red Cloth. 
10/6 Nett. 


Can be ordered through any Book- 
seller, or will be sent post free by 
the Publishers on receipt of remittance 


for 10s. 6d 


The Lentil & Counties Press 
Association Ltd., 
39 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Mac millan’s New Books 


BY VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


Notes on Politics and History. 


A University Address by VISCOUNT MORLEY, 
O.M., Chancellor of the University of Manchester. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Hungary’s Fight for National 
Existence: or the History of the Great 
Uprising, led by Francis Rakoczi II., 
1708-11. By LADISLAS BARON HENGEL- 
MULLER. With Prefaces by Mr. JAMES BRYCE 
and Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 8vo. 10s. €d. 
net. 


Tue Times.—"“ An important work bya distinguished writer. who, 
from his long experience as Austrian Ambassador in Washington, is 
singularly fitted to instruct the English-speaking public on the history of 
the Magyar nation."’ 


BY VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 


My Life. with the Eskimo. 
By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. _ Illustrated. 
vo. s. net. 


Tue Darry Mr. Stefansson's volume will be found 
absorbingly interesting. It is ce:tainly one of the most fascinating as 
it is assuredly one of the most valuable of recent works of travel." 


Theodore Roosevelt: An Auto. 
biography. Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


_ Patt Matt Gazetre.~"'A book of absorbing interest and of real 
importance. . . This is truly a volume of “infinite variety,’ of which 
it is impossible for a review to do more than skirt the fringes. One 
may say with perfect confidence that it brings its author into nearer 
acquaintance and stronger regard."' 


PART VII. (CONCLUDING THE WORK) JUST 
PUBLISHED. 


The Golden Bough. 4 Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, Litt.D. 
Third, greatly enlarged, and Final Edition. 8vo. 
Part VII. Balder the Beautiful. 2 vols. 
20s, net. 


British Budgets 1887-88 to 
1912-13. By BERNARD MALLET, C.B.  8vo. 


12s. net. 


Tue Mr. Mallet's new volume is admirable 
because it is lucid and judicial. It deals succinctly with the progress of 
our ae finances, without any trace of the party spirit or of economic 
crankishness."’ 


National Insurance. By A. S. 
COMYNS CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, 
and J. H. TAYLOR, M.B. With a Preface by the 
Rt. Hon. D. LLtoyp GEorGE, M.P. Fourth Edition. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


Representative English 
Comedies. With Introductory Essays and Notes. 
Edited by C. M. Gayley, Litt.D. Vol. II. The Later 
Contemporaries of Shakespeare: Ben Jonson and 
others. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Facts about Shakespeare. 
By W. A. NEILSON, Ph.D., and A. H. THORN- 
DIKE, Ph.D. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. [The Tudor 

Shakespeare. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at “‘ THE BYSTANDER,”’ you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
“WORLDLY ” SHORT STORIES 
SPORT: a Speciality. GoLr, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “‘ GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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SOME SPLENDID 
NOVELS 


When William Came 


A STORY OF LONDON UNDER THE 
HOHENZOLLERNS. 


6s. By H. H. MUNRO (SAKI) 


Author of The Unbearable Bassington,"’ 
The Chronicles of Clovis,'’ etc. 


TimEs (First REVIEW).—‘‘ Remarkably clever satire 

on the apathy of the nation towards the question of defence. 

remarkable tour de force out with great 
cleverness.”"’ 


The Hat Shop _ 


6s. By Mrs. C. S. PEEL 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—"' Mrs. Peel is sincerely to be 
congratulated on her vivid picture of one side of the world 
of fashion, and of the cost to those who serve it.’’ 


The Irresistible Intruder 
Gs. By WILLLIAM CAINE 


ACADEMY.—'"‘ Mr. Caine has achieved the impossible 
. the love story is one of the tenderest and best that 
has been penned since * Lorna Doone.’ '’ 


The World’s Daughter 
6s. By CYRIL HARCOURT 


Author of ‘‘ A Place in the Sun.” 


NEw YORK TRIBUNE.—" For sheer sparkle of dialogue 
and gaiety of spirit we have not seen anything like it. In 
all our experience of love in fiction never have we seen the 
the thing go with sucha whiz. If you go in at all for pru- 
dery, run like mad from this book.’’ 


Great Days 
6s. By FRANK HARRIS 


DaIL_y NEws.—"‘ Certainly not since Stevenson have 
we had a story so full of the fun of adventure, the catch in 
the breath and gleam in the eye, the sharp up-and- 
doing 


Behind the Beyond 


™ By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
With Illustrations by A. H. FISH, 


SpPECTATOR.—" Beneficent contributions to the gaiety of 
nations. The best thing in the book isa delightful burlesque 
of a modern problem play.”’ 


Mr. SIDNEY Dark in DaILy Express.—“ Very cleverly 
illustrated. The pictures have genuine and rare dis- 
tinction.”’ 


Simple Simon 
6s. By NEIL LYONS 


Wor.Lp.—"‘ Quite preposterously funny. . . The gem 
of the book both for insight and humour is to be found in 
Mrs. Fogarty’s views on the married state, which ‘soots’ 
some people.’’ 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


for January commences a new volume and 
contains contributions by 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT. The Constitution in Suspense, 
D. C. LATHBURY. Compromise or Dissolution, 


Sir HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C B. 
Germany and Alsa’e-Lorraine, 
The late Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart. 
Recollections of the War of 1870 and the Commune. 


Major-General Sir WILLIAM G. KNOX, K.C.B. 
1914—The Sword of Peace. 


Lieut.-Colonel ALSAGER POLLOCK. Our Perishing Army. 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE. Eight New Love Letters of Jane Welsh. 


J. W. ROBERTSON-SCOTT (Homie Counties). 
Tiberius Gracchus and his Judges. 
Mrs. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. Woman and Morality. 


The Rev. CYRIL W. EMMET. 
The Teaching of the Historic Christ: our Knowledge of it and its 
Interpretation. 


FRANCIS McCULLAGH. 
STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. 
Sir ERNEST CLARKE. 
DARRELL FIGGIS. 
JOHN HOWARD McFADDEN. 
A Layman’'s Views on Medical Research. 

Ss. M. MITRA, 

South Africa and the British Taxpayer: A British Indian View. 


Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B. 
The Channel Tunnel Once More. 


London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 


Portugal: the Nightmare Republic. 
The Irish Gentry. 

David Garrick and Junius. 

Some Recent Poetry, 


NEWSPAPERS BY MAIL 


Every reader of the SATURDAY REVIEW who has newspapers, 
etc., by mail should write to Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cannon 
House, Bream's Buildings, London, E.C., for their new Sub- 
scription Price List. This unique little volume contains the 
yearly rates to more than 5,000 of the leading publications of the 
world, and is a valuable guide to anyone wishing to make a 
selection of journals either for home or business purposes. This 
book will be mailed gratis upon application to 


Department “J” 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD. 


Cannon House, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, London, E.C., England. 
(Established 1809) 


THE BOOK sanvary 
MONTHLY No. 62. 


Chief Contents include— 
MORRIS, THE MAN. 
An — Memory of a Prophet and Songsmith.—By Esther 


LIBRARY. HUMOUR. 
A Budget of New Stories and Anecdotes.—By Frank Haigh. 
A LONDON LETTER. 


A Guess at the Best Twelve Books of the Past Year.—By James 
Milne. 


ON MANUSCRIPTS. 


Some Hints as to Their Preparation for Publication.—By C. E. 
Lawrence. 


ON “BEST SELLERS.” 


‘Ihe Philosophy of Them in England and America.—By Robert 
Cochrane. 
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PEKIN SYNDICATE. 


An ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of the Pekin 
Syndicate, Limited, was held on Monday, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, the Right Hon. the Earl of Carrick presiding. 
The Assistant Secretary (Mr. H. W. Perry) having read the 
potice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 
The Chairman said : ‘It is with extreme regret that I find myself 
occupying the chair to-day, a regret which I feel will be shared 
by all present when I tell you it is due to the ill-health of your 
chairman, who, acting under his doctor’s orders and not his own 
inclinations, is obliged to remain absent to-day. Our zealous and 
hard-working secretary (Mr. Gilbert) has also been obliged to 
remain away, and from the same cause. The accounts have been 
made up in the same form as in the past, and I assume we may 
take them as read. You are already aware the board have thought 
it would be to the advantage of shareholders if more information 
than the usual menthly returns printed in the Press could be 
given to them between the annual meetings, and to meet this an 
interim report was sent out to the shareholders some months ago, 
and such interim reports will be continued each year in future. 
The board has, for the same reason, given a great deal of attention 
to the report now in your hands, so that the shareholders may 
understand the exact status quo of the mines, and be able to follow 
with understanding their development. For this reason I am in 
the fortunate position of not being obliged to make a long speech. 
There are, however, one or two subjects of interest to which 
reference must be made. Through the Press reports and this 
half-yearly report you are in possession of the facts of the situa- 
tion of the company’s business up to date, and I am sure you will 
have all been glad to hear that the principal pits are now 
unwatered, and that coal is likely to be extracted soon at the 
normal rate prior to the accident. Moreover, as some new shafts 
are also on the point of production, it is reasonable to expect that 
our output will before very long exceed any production hitherto 
obtained. As already mentioned in the report, there are brighter 
prospects before the company in regard to the sale of its coal, 
both as regards the internal up-country demand and also the export 
sales. With reference to the latter, it will interest shareholders 
to know that during the month of September last we received 
inquiries for over 12,000 tons of coal for different places along the 
West Coast of America, while a sample shipment was made to one 
of the ports in question, and was sold at a substantial profit. As 
you are aware, M. André Berthelot was elected as a director about 
eighteen months ago. Towards the end of last year the board, 
after very careful consideration, invited M. Berthelot to accept 
the position of managing director of the company. Speaking for 
myself and for my colleagues on the board, we are convinced that 
our choice has been a wise one. M. André Berthelot is well 
known on the other side of the Channel as a man of great intelli- 
gence, of clear perception, of tireless industry, of indomitable 
perseverance—a man who has already made his mark in the 
business world. M. Berthelot has worked with us on the board 
for now over a year, and we can only say of him that he has more 
than fulfilled our hopes and, in our opinion, more than justified 
the choice—no easy one—which we had to make. I should at 
this point like to add that the board feel that special thanks are 
due to our staff, both at home and in China, for the way that they 
have worked for the company’s interests during a difficult and 
trying year. Many of you here to-day will, I feel sure, expect 
some reference to the constant attacks made upon the company, 
and, indeed, upon the board, by the weekly periodical known to 
you as “ Truth.’? Some of you may also have wondered why the 
board apparently took no notice of these attacks. Some of you 
may even have thought that our ‘‘ silence gave consent.’? We did 
take notice of them. At more than one board meeting those 
attacks were most carefully considered, and the wisdom or advisa- 
bility of taking steps to openly rebut the innuendoes contained 
in the articles in question was very fully discussed. Our view 
was that, in the best interests of the shareholders, it was our 
clear duty at the present time—when a brighter future seemed to 
be ahead of the company—to take no open and direct notice of 
attacks which we felt to be undeserved, and to which we believed 
the most telling reply would be the placing of the company’s 
affairs on a dividend-paying basis with the least possible delay. 
If the editor of the paper in question will send a qualified repre- 
sentative to the office of the company the secretary will be in- 
structed to show him the reports received from the mines, from 
which he will see that his paper has been misinformed, on the 
understanding, of course, that any information thereby obtained 
would be confidential. There were some further attacks in a City 
newspaper issued under the name of the ‘“‘ Money Times,’ but, 
as the paper in question is now defunct, these attacks hardly need 
any reference. Attacks similar to those which were published in 
““Truth ? appeared in the local press in China, and it became 
necessary for the company to take legal action to prevent Mr. 
King from disclosing information in violation of his agreement 
with the company. This action resulted in an undertaking being 
given to the company in the following terms: ‘“‘ The plaintiff 
company ask for an injunction restraining the defendant from 
continuing the said breaches of contract or in the alternative of 
the said breaches of trust and confidence. The plaintiff com- 
pany’s legal right and past infringement would entitle the 
company to an injunction if any threatened further infringement 
had been proved, but, there being no reason to suppose that Mr. 
King will again publish letters obtained in confidence—his counsel 
have indeed stated he will not do so—this injunction is refused.’’ 
Owing to the innumerable difficulties experienced with this officer 
and his unusual correspondence with the directors and secretary of 
the company, the board decided to give him an opportunity of 
laying his grievances before them in London. After a patient 
hearing the directors arrived at the conclusion that if he was not 
prepared to cancel his agreement by arrangement he should return 


to China; but he was distinctly told that in 1914, at the close of 
his agreement, it would not be renewed. Mr. King was requested 
to return to China, but shortly afterwards desired to be released 
from his contract before its expiry, to which the board agreed. 
As I am given to understand that this gentleman has obtained two 
shares, and intends to speak to-day, I shall defer any further 
remarks in this respect until after he has spoken. Attacks of this 
nature can, of course, only be injurious to the company’s interests 
all round. What we have to do is to devote our time and energies 
to the best interests of the shareholders and, under the guiding 
advice and opinion of experts, place the company on a dividend- 
paying basis. I do not think there is much more for me to say. 
As I daresay many of you will have realised, the board has not 
had altogether a bed of roses during the past few years. Long 
before its downfall the Manchu dynasty had lost its control over 
the provinces, with the result that incalculable difficulties and 
obstacles faced your directors at every turn. We knew, however, 
that we had right on our side, while we had implicit faith in the 
innate honesty of the Chinese people. We accordingly got to 
work to protect the syndicate’s interests to the utmost of our 
ability, until the then existing chaotic state of Chinese politics 
should have found its solution. I need hardly add that the rebel- 
lion of 1911-12 only increased the difficulties and obstacles to 
which I have already referred, but we remembered the French 
proverb, ‘‘ tout vient & qui sait attendre,’’ and never for a moment 
lost hope. If I mention these troubles to-day it is because they 
have very largely passed away, because we believe that a new 
industrial era is opening in the Chinese Empire, and because we 
are hopeful that we shall make, at long last, a success of the 
syndicate’s interests entrusted to our care. There is still hard 
work to do, but we shall not flinch from it, and I fee] justified in 
thus closing my speech with these few words of hope for the 
not-distant future. I shall be very pleased to answer any 
questions that shareholders may wish to ask, and I beg to move 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Chantrey Inchbold seconded the motion, which, after 
some discussion, was adopted. 


FORESTAL LAND. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the Forestal Land, Timber, 
and Railways Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday, at 
Winchester House, E.C., for the purpose of considering resolu- 
tions providing for (1) the adoption of an agreement made between 
Mr. Joseph Clark Baldwin, junior, and the company, the terms of 
which have already been conveyed by circular to the shareholders ; 
(2) the increase of the capital of the company to £3,225,000 by 
the creation of 200,000 each of preference and ordinary shares 
of £1 each; (3) the extension of the borrowing powers of the 
directors to £3,225,000; and (4) increasing the maximum number 
of directors to eleven. 

Baron Emile d’Erlanger, the chairman of the company, pre- 
sided and said: The agreement now submitted comprises the 
purchase not only of the properties of the Argentine Quebracho 
Company in the Argentine, but also the freehold factory and other 
property of the New York Tanning Company in New York. The 
properties of the Argentine Quebracho Company consist of some 
78 square leagues of forest in the province of Santa Fé, of which, 
however, we have received notice under the agreement that 
approximately eight square leagues are in dispute. If you refer to 
the map of the Forestal you will find that one portion of the 
Argentine Quebracho Company’s lands is wedged in between the 
forests surrounding our factory of Guillermina, while another 
portion lies between the southern boundary of the old properties 
of the Forestal and the northern boundary of the properties which 
the Forestal has recently acquired from the Santa Fé Company. 
This district is known to be the best zone in the Argentine for 
quebracho wood, and you will thus understand how valuable the 
acquisition of those timber reserves is to the Forestal Company. 
The property is equipped with an up-to-date factory for que- 
bracho extract at Tartagal, capable, under good, expert manage- 
ment, of producing some 12,000 to 15,000 tons of solid extract. 
In the United States, which is a great consumer of tanning 
materials, we have been hampered by the high expenses attending 
the landing and storing of our goods and by the impossibility of 
delivering liquid extract to those consumers who prefer liquid 
extract to solid. The purchase of the New York Tanning Com- 
pany’s properties will make good these shortcomings ; for the 
New York Tanning Company’s factory is situate in Brooklyn, 
where it has a magnificent river frontage and dock accommodation, 
spacious wharves, and landing facilities for our extract and wood. 
The price fixed is £1,434,038, exclusive of movable assets, such as 
stocks of wood and extract. It is a full price for a very valuable 
property, and when it was agreed to it was only agr to on 
reciprocity terms, as I will explain. The purchase price was to 
be paid either in cash or in debentures of the Forestal Company, 
or by our company assuming the liability in respect of mortgages 
and debentures of the American companies. We said to the 
vendors: “If we give you full value for your property, you 
must find people who will give us full value for the shares which 
we shall have to issue for paying for your property ; for we are 
in the throes of a period of depression which affects the best of 
securities, and the present price of our shares cannot be taken as 
a criterion of their value. If the purchase is to be made, you 
must find subscribers for the new preference shares at 40s. and 
for the new ordinary shares at 60s. This, on intrinsic merits, is the 
lowest price at which we are justified in issuing new capital. 
The prices were agreed to at a time when our shares were quot 
in the market considerably higher than they stand to-day. Our 
firm belief is that there is no valid reason for this depreciation, 
and that the deal we are making is a valid reason for their 
appreciation. 

The resolutions were carried. 
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~The © Saturday Review” will publish 
“every week a special signed article. 
“This will be an additional feature of 


‘the. Saturday”, which will contain as 


“usual its signed and unsigned articles on 
~PQEITICS, LITERATURE,., “ART;.. 
and. the DRAMA. Among 


have | to 


Siwrite are 


Lord Roberts Mr. hemes Hardy 
“Lord Hugh Cecil, MP. Mr. F. E. Smith, 
“Mr. Lionel Cust Mr. H. Fielding-Hall 
& ‘Mr. Gilbert Murray Mr. A. D. Godley 


‘Lord Robert Cecil, MP. Mr. Rudolph ‘Besier 


‘Granville Barker Mr. A. C. Benson 
ir Mark MP. Mr. George Cave, M.P. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Phe Saturday 3 January 1914. 
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